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dissent  among  Labour  MPs 


BMA  backs  fluoride  despite  payout 


Ewon  HacAakHL  Chief 
PolMcdConwpMWHt 

Dissident  Labour  mps 
will  be  publicly  repri- 
manded, according  to  a docu- 
ment (Hi  party  discipline  Ob-, 
talned  by  the  Guardian.  But 
the  review  also  promises 
wide-ranging  consultation 
with  backbench  MPs  on  legis- 
lation  and  policy  if  a Labour 
government  comes  to  power.  • 
The  12-page  document  pro- 
posing changes  to  the  stand- 
ing orders  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary Labour  Party  was  sent  to 
MPs  over  the  weekend  and 


the  rules  of  conduct  .for  MPs 
by  .bringing  in  a new  category 
of  offence.  MPs  win  be  told 
“to  do  wtfrMwg  which  brings 
the  party  into  disrepute”. 
Transgressions  will,  be 
reported  to  the  member’s  con- 
stituency party. 

■ The  review  team,  "which  in- 
cludes John  Prescott,  the  dep- 
uty leader,-  and  Donald' 
Dewar,  the  chief  whip,  may 
be  seen  by  some  disgruntled 
Labour  critics  as  an  attempt 
to  stifle  internal  debate  ", 

But  the  carrot  of  consulta- 
tion— “an  absolute  obliga- 
tion on  ministers”  — is  seen 
as  a way  of  avoiding  rows.  - 


THE  row  over  the  safety  of 
fluoride  escalated  last 
night  when  the  British 
Medical  Association  insisted 
that  a £1,000  payment  by  a. 

toothpaste  manufacturer  to  a 
child  whose  teeth  appear  to 
have  been  damaged  by  the 
chemical,  did  not  constitute 
evidence,  that  it  is  harmflxL 
Sharon  and  Trevor  Issacs, 
of  Bighams -Park.  Essex, 
received  the  ‘■goodwfll"  pay- 
ment from  Colgate-Palmolive 
after  their  son  Kevin,  aged  10, 
was  diagnosed  as  suflfering 
from  dental  fluorosis,  where 
the  enamel,  is  mottled  by 
fluoride. 


The  company  denies  liabfl- 
' ity.  hut  campaigners  against 
flnoride  bave  claimed  the 
case  adds  to  growing  evidence 
that  it  is  harmful.  More  than  I 
200  families  are  already  at- 
tempting to  claim  damages 
from  toothpaste 

mam  TfaefwrerR. 

There  is  mounting  public 
opposition  to  the  practice  of 
adding  fluoride  to  water  sup- 
plies, but  the  BMA  insisted  it 
would  continue  its  campaign 
to  have  the  Government  make 
water  companies  add  fluoride 
to  their  supplies  to  cut  tooth 

itoiay  among  nTii1dn»n. 

It  is  one  of  20  health  organi- 
sations calling  for  action 
against  water  companies 
which  refuse  to  extend  fluori- 


dation through  tear  of  legal 
action  by  campaigners  who 
say  it  can  damage  health. 

Noel  Olsen,  public  health 
expert  of  the  BMA  council. ! 
«airi;  “There  is  an  abundance 
of  evidence  that  there  is  not  a 
problem  with  fluoride.  It 
occurs  naturally,  and  chil- 
dren drinking  it  in  their 
water  will  generally  have 
much  healthier  teeth  than 
those  who  don't” 

The  Water  Services  Associ- 
ation. ah  umbrella  organisa- 
tion ter  the  water  industry, 
said;  “Water  companies  are 
entitled  to  be  concerned  that 
fluoridation  ...  is  by  no 
means  universally  supported 
among  health  experts  or  den- 
tal or  medical  professionals.” 
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Major 


to  Euro 
rebels 


Ewn  MaeAsMU,  Chl«f 
Political  Coir— pendent 

JOHN  MAJOR  dramati- 
cally caved  in  to  Tory 
rebels  yesterday  to  avoid 
the  row  over  a single 
European  currency  overshadow- 
ing tomorrow's  Budget 
After  days  of  insisting  that 
it  would  stand  firm,  the  Gov- 
ernment offered  a series  of 
concessions  to  the  rebels, 
including  a Commons  state- 
ment on  a single  European 
currency’  this  afternoon  by 
Kenneth  Clarke  — an  unprec- 
edented step  for  a Chancellor 
on  the  eve  of  the  Budget. 

Given  his  well-known  sup- 
port for  a single  currency,  Mr 
Clarke  could  face  a mauling 
by  Tory  Euro-sceptics. 

The  Shadow  Chancellor, 
Gordon  Brown,  immediately 
seized  an  the  Treasury  state- 
ment, salting:  “The  Govern- 
ment’s position  serais  to  he 
changing  from  hour  to  hour. 
It  is  clear  there  is  chaos  and 
confusion  at  the  heart  of  a 
government  which  Is  a direct 
resultof  weak  leadership.'’  - 
Mr  Major,  faced  with  the 
worst  internal  party  crisis 
over  Europe  since  the  Maas- 
tricht treaty  debates,  ordered 
ministers  on  Friday  to  seek 
ways  to  placate  the  rebels. 

The  Government  believes 
that  the  Budget  is  a potential 
vote-winner,  and  tears  that  its 
impact  would  be  lost  by  the 
end  of  the  week  if  the  Euro- 
pean row  is  allowed  to  tester. 

Last  night  ministers  were 
heaping  blame  for  misjudging 
the  scale  of  the  revolt  on  the 
Chief  Whip,  Alastair  GoodladL 
The  rebels’  response  to  the 
concessions  was  mixed,  with 
some  senior  Tories  welcom- 
ing them.  But  others  were  In- 
sisting they  would  fight  on. 

The  rebels  had  been 
demanding  a full  Commons 


debate  before  a meeting  ufthe 
European  finance  ministers 
next  Monday  to  discuss  a 
single  currency. 

The  Government  insisted 
last  night  that  there  was  not 
enough  time  left  this  week  for 
such  a debate.  Instead,  it  will 
offer  to  extend  a debate  on 
Europe  planned  for  later  next 
month  from  one  day  to  two. 

Government  business  man- 
agers will  meet  today  to  dis- 
cuss tactics.  If  they  judge  the 
concessions  have  foiled  to 
quell  the  revolt,  they  have  the 
option  of  dropping  a debate 
on  tourism  on  Friday  to  allow 
one  on  the  single  currency. 

The  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  Ian  Lang,  said  yes- 
terday: “Anything  is  possible. 
It  is  understandable  that  col- 
leagues do  want  to  be  kept 
telly  informed  and  indeed  the 
Government  wants  to  keep 
them  fully  informed." 
Significantly,  Mr  Lang  — who 
Is  close  to  Mr  Major  — was 
turn  to  page  2.  column  7 
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Christian  Aid  is  already  providing  emergency  shelter, 
food  and  water  in  Rwanda,  Burundi  and  Zaire.  And  we 
wiH  go  on  helping  whichever  way  the  Me  of  suitering 
tuns.  But  we  stffl  need  your  continued  support. 

Christian  Aid  has  been  working  in  Central  Africa  for 
fifteen  years  and  we'll  stay  on  after  the  current  crisis 
to  help  rebuild.  They/we/you  are  in  this  together. 

Give  now:  0345  OOO  300 
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I end  ose  a cftetjue/PO  made  payable  to  Christian  Aid  lor 
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To:  Christian  Aid, 
Freepost,  London. 
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Irene’s 


CutfdlMl  Mog 


day  Nbvcmber  25 1396 


Monday  sketch 


— which  is  how  she  plans  to 

_ , , nnn^M  carry  on  for  the  next  12 

months  of  opening  motor 
shows,  cuddling  handicapped 

children,  and  smiling. 

So  what  does  it  mean  to  be  a 
bcSS  queen  of  the  I990S?“1 

TBm  % Siiam  going  todo  my  best 

arSESortey-tteorwimera 

mik  ffissagSL. 

Suzan_ne  Go'danbeig_ 

IT  S hard  enough  to  get 

used  to  the  __^r  of  savvy  replies — lether 

tiara  on  Day  One  trf  wbat  do__«Evea  the  hotel  staff 
wiUl«  tbs  most  excitmg  gSareSamepartoftte 

year  in  Sly-  They  helped  us  and 

but  Miss  World  1996  hadthe  got  a san.”  

additional  travaUofaPPf^  a ^muy  that’s  grown 

ing  before  her  first  baytag _ ^ ^ Mortey  cara- 

crowd  ofjouniahsts  yM  van  of  international  beauties 

day  in  an  obviously  rn^peo-  ^Snnavigatesthe^obe-. 

slve  san  borrowed  thorn  a After  their  exile  from  Britain, 

hotel  housekeeper.  been  Hong  Kong.  Sun  City 

So  there  she  stood,  Irene  in  south  Africa,  and  now  the 

SUlva,  ^ lfry«ar<»W  JJfMd  hospitable  welcome 


said  then:  VHereyou  caniW 

topitchinheretoo-wia 


Which  is  a major  advance 

onfteMl 


fasw<»  stwwaui  w,  ~~r 


the  show— Wbe^b^,^ 

seats  went  unsaid  atprwes 

starting  frtro  *85— waaa^' 

SSS5S 

know  myself  J&sMoriey 


The  entire  Jnaranwi^Bwr 
ence  had  been  a bit  bewilder- 
ing. HadntMtes  WogJ 
proved  beyond  a doubtthat 

■ AMMtAof  ui  itC-TAADfiCKfl 


^therewaat^crownbg 

gl^ofthe  show  its^\*Jac0d 
bran  array  of  «cowM«r 

Indian  celebrities—  W 

SSSng-looklng  elep1^^ 

X^land^eeng^I 

ran  rt  remember  When  i Of v c 

seen  so  much 

beauty  on  one  stage  before. 


the  amtesram^ 

Indian  culture?  Ms  Meow 

wore  a designer  salwarka- 
i meez  Cong  shirt  and  trousers) 
more  than  once.  The  gins— 

L _ _ ji_  ^ rwv  SIVA  illr 
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slvesanuonun™- After  their  exue  uxuu  o*  = - ;.• -u ^ — — 

hotel  housekeeper.  if  s been  Hong  Kong,  Sun  City  Ift,*-*’  ■ i '>  * 1 .__  inng}w  noT.ot.inrp  PHorooHAPtttwwALtcsHcra 

So  there  she  stood,  tone  jJJgjJJ  Africa,  and  now  the  abound  as  Irene  Skliva  of  Greece  is  crowned  Miss  World  1996  in  Bangalore 
SWlva,anl&year<)ldjoui^  ^than  hospitable  welcome  Smiles  aDouna  as  refuse  to  “I  want  to  get  to  know  them, 

iMir  BHE  SS'SiS 

Clarke’s  balancing  act 


g8nBwwu«°i"i,r- — . — ._ 

variably  called— did  not  wear  | 

shorts  in  public,  and  they  all 
wore  saris  at  one  photocell 
with  bindis,  or  beauty  marks, 
on  their  foreheads. 

So  why  didpeopte  keep  ■ 
harping  about  the  swimsuit 
competition,  which  wan 
hurriedly  rdocated  to  th®  • 
Seychelles  because  of  the 
ferocity  ofthe  protest# 

-Please  remember,  ffs  . 

designier  beadh  wear,  Mrs  Mnr>- 
, 14  ifn  1 1 1 ilm  il  n,  Iriiim- 


ley  saw- 

nvw  frntf  their  own  country.. 


Bollywood  extravaga^w-- 
hundreds  ofdancersgyrating 
on  stage  in  the  beat  Hindi 

moidefeshioa.  It  was  a show- 
case of  the  best  of  thefr  cul- 
ture, the  compere  declared, 
and  the  sodden  audience 

should  realise  that  tb®  n 

eant  had  put  India  aa  the  map. 

^USa  and,  most  impor- 

tan^ttie  city  of  Bangalore, 

have  put  on  an  event  the 

worldcan marvel at,  thecom- 

^f^dttame,  then,  that  this 

television  broadcast- 


Bid  to  quell  revolt 
on  eve  of  Budget 


Battle 
between 
Incentives 
to  vote 
Tory  and 
keeping 
finances 
in  healthy 
state 
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Sarah  Ryto 


Kenneth  Clarke 
Is  today  polishing 
his  Budget  speech, 
with  most  experts 
predicting  a lp  cut 
in  the  basic  tax  rate  to  23p 
and  boosts  to  health  and  edu- 
cation spending. 

Although  the  Treasury  pre- 
dicts the  public  finances  will 
be  almost  £27  billion  in  the 
red  this  year,  Mr  Clarke  is 
under  pressure  from  back- 
benchers to  portray  the 
Tories  as  a tax-cutting  party, 
and  tomorrow’s  Budget  is  ex- 
pected to  deliver  giveaways 
worth  £2  blllion-£3  billion. 

The  Chancellor  spent  yes- 
terday at  his  Rushcliffe  con- 
stituency as  Treasury  offi- 
cials worked  overtime  to 
check  Budget  summaries 
which  have  already  been 
printed  amid  tight  security.  | 
Mr  Clarke  knows  that  fail- 
ure to  deliver  tax  cuts  in  his 
fourth  and  possibly  last  Bud- 
get could  be  the  final  blow  to 
the  Conservatives’  hopes  of 
wooing  disillusioned  voters 
— and  so  consign  him  to  his- 
tory as  the  Chancellor  who 
lost  the  general  election. 

But  he  will  not  easily  aban- 
don his  campaign  to  be 


Kenneth  Clarke  f»»wg  up  with  petrol  In  Nottingham  yesterday 


pHOTOOflAPH:  DOUGMARKE 


known  as  a prudent,  canny  j 
Chancellor,  so  he  is  likely  to 
balance  giveaways  with 
spending  cuts  and  extra  lev- 1 
ies  on  petrol  and  tobacco. 

Tight  targets  for  the  Budget 
deficit  and  a desire  not  to  up- 
set the  City  with  net  give- 
aways which  could  overheat 
an  already  healthy  economy, 
will,  however,  limit  Mr 


Clarke’s  ability  to  puff  big 
surprises  out  of  his  briefcase. 

There  will  be  dear  winners 
and  losers  in  the  battle 

between  offering  incentives  to 

vote  Tory  while  keeping 
fjtmnfiaa  on  a steady  road  out 
of  the  red.  The  winners  are  ex- 
pected to  be  health,  education, 
and  law  and  order,  widen 
j opinion  polls  have  shown  are 


vote  winners.  The  losers  are 
again  likely  to  be  motorists, 
tenants  and  smokers. 

If  tax  cuts  are  confined  to 
lp  off  the  basic  rate,  and  Urn 
20  per  cent  band  is  widened, 
Mr  Clarke  wDl  have  done  lit- 
tle to  help  the  poorest-paid. 

According  to  a report  pub- 
lished today  by  economists  at 
Cambridge  university,  the 


-mnreoMptiMtf 


richest  lOper  cent  would  reap 

almost  a third  of  the  benefit  of 

such  tax  cuts.  The  poorest 

third  of  society  would  get  less 

than  3 par  cent  of  the  total 
relief!  The  report.  Who  Bene- 
fits from  Tax  Cuts?,  said  the 
Chancellor  should  view  child 
benefit  as  a tax  cut  a signifi- 
cant increase  would  be  the 
best  way  to  help  people  on 

low  pay.  _ 

Cots  to  the  Department  of 
Transport’s  budget  wfll  mean 
the  loss  of  85  road  schemes, 
say  environmental  groups 
The  Land  is  Ours  and  Corpo- 
rate Watch,  which  have 
passed  on  a leaked  report 
froman  official  to  the  Trans- 
port Secretary.  Sir  George 
Young;  "This  confirms  that 
the  Government  Intends  to 
use  the  Budget  as  away® 
abandoning  schemes  which  it 
privately  admits  will  only  tor 
crease  traffic, " said  spokes- 
woman Penny  Kemp.  The 
repeat  adds  that  if  existing 
plans  were  to  be  met,  the  DoT 
would  need  an  additional  £250 

million  a year. 


conttaweaft^iMgj;  _ 
condiiatafy^  L 

interview  on  f | 

touch,  today 

Fox,  file  ' 

Ommlfttee,  wh^rggggT:  j 

he  kept  a 

Sir  Marcus  had  sought  a 

meeting  with  tbe  Prime  Mb* 
ister  after  an  angry  session  off 
tim  1922  ommitttee  an  Thurs- 
day In  which  MPs  claimed  the 

Govemr^ent ' was  ignoring 
Pariiamerd.  v. " ■ _ 

The  Prfcnb  Minister,  who 
spent  much  of  yesterday  in 
damage-limitation,  spoke 

with  Mr  Oarke  In  Ihe  morn- 
ing about  making  the  Com- 1 
rpram  statement  Mr  Clarke 
raised  no  objections,  having 
from  the  start  offered  to  par- 
ticipate in  a debate.  The  origi- 
nal reason,  for  refusing  one 
was  fear  of  the  electoral  dam- 
age caused  by  Mr  Clarke 
being  heavily  criticised . by 
back-benchers. 

Mr  Clarke,  will  go  to  the 
despatch  box  to  try  to  correct 
what  he  sees  as  a sariesar 
misunderstandings.  He  will 
reiterate  his  promise  that  no 
decisions  will  be  taken  on  a 
single  currency  at  the  Brus- 
sels meeting: 


He  wDl  dismiss  European 
documents  leaked  to  the  Sun- 
das’  papers  as  irrelevant. 

show  tturt 

1m£lved  in  a ‘*ove™p,,  by 
withholding  from  MPs  vital 
ypepess  on  the  euro  single 

j^The^Treasury  issued  a 
.statement  saying  Mr  Clarke 
Wanted  to  "correct'  the 
nrHrta  and  “other  misleading 
reports  that  have  emerged 
over  recent  days”.  • 

The  statement  said  Mr 
Clarke  also  wanted  “to  rBiter- 
ate”  the  points  made  In  his 
letter  to  MPs  last  Friday, 
which  sought  to  reassure 
th**T*  ftat  no  binding  deci- 
sions affecting  Britain’s  econ- 
omy would  be  taken  at  the 
European  finance  ministers 
meeting  on  December  2 and  at 
the  Dublin  summit  on 
December  13. 

The  row,  which  centres  on 
European  Union  documents 
on  preparations  for  the  single 
currency,  and  the  German- 
inspired  “stability  pact 
! under  which  members  of 
■ monetary  union  could  be 

; fined  for  straying  from  budget 

[ controls,  aroused  suspicions 
1 among  Tory  Euro-sceptics 
l that  the  Government  was 
- about  to  sign  away  huge  pow- 
ers to  European  hankers. 


Blair  the  blushing  man  of  integrity  elbowed  out  by  Blair  the  campaigning  politician 

1 inn  v«it  was  otherwise  in  l dash  cf  classical  music  (C5afr 

I Blair’s  airs  


DOCTORS. 

SAY 

AAARRGHH!' 

Vo  11  w 0 h t he  vie  on! y ore  s c r e 3 m ; n y 
:v:ie  in.; 'dor.  You  may  be  drilled  by 
3 d ends!  o r c;  e t e n d e d o y a I a w y e r. 

Yrr.i'i1.  fignwiih  the  best.  Because 
o i i v t h e b e st : vi a k e Officers.  W : • y n o i 
l j '■  e s c i ' i b e y o u rse'.f  a w e e k e n g g f 
c o n r a cieshi o .tea m spirit,  a n d c e r e b r a 1 
cha'lenuo?  That's  the  TA  No  nnnder- 
cin;c;,  just  a ! r i o c a n d t r u sted  3 n ti a ct s 
to  modern  living. 

it'll  d o y o u 3 p o wer  of  good.  Do n "t 
o other  with  a second  opinion,  just 
hi!  o Lit  the  o '-esc notion  below. 


Review 


Anne  Karpf 


Dwrt  bland  Dto 

BBC  Radio  4 

ITS  PURPOSE  was  unmista- 
kcablc.  Tony  Blair's  appear- 
ance on  Desert  Island  Discs, 
like  Cherie  Booth's  guest  edit- 
ingofPrima,  was  meant  to 
show  an  Aran-sweatered, 
home-loving  human  beneath 
the  suited  public  figure.  But  it 
didn't  work  out  quite  like 
that.  For  every  time  Blair  the 
man  was  touched — on  his 
mother's  death,  for  example, 
or  on  first  meeting  Cherie — 
his  blushes  fairly  pulsated 
across  the  airwaves  and,  as 
Sue  Lawley  noted,  he  lost  his 
fluency-  What  was  revealed 


ness mJdSit^rity  of Blair  the  I Blair’s  airs 
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was  more  like  In  The  Psychia-  □ 41hof  July,  Anbury  Park  ^“v,./,tr,J,nT,thislasLiM 


uuuuo  — 

Qce  (by  comparison)  ofBlair 
the  politician. 

This  Desert  Island  Discs 
was  more  like  In  The  Psychia- 
trist’s Chair  crossed  with 
Newsnight.  Inevitably  much 
of  the  material  was  already  in 

the  public  domain — Mr 
Blair’s  Oxford  rock  group  The 
Ugly  Rumours,  for  instance, 
and  his  tether's  stroke.  Mr 
Blair  argued  that  his  “mod- 
ernisation*' of  the  Labour 
Party  wasn’t  the  cool  act  of 
someone  without  emotional 
ties  to  the  party.  “I  didn’t  sit 
there  and  say  ‘How  do  we  get 


(Sandy),  Brace  Springsteen 

□ Adagio  for  Strings,  Sam- 
uel Barber 

□ Crossroads  Blues,  Robert 
Johnson 

□ Wishing  Well,  Free 

d Recuerdos  de  la  Alham- 
bra, Francisco Tarrega. 

□ Book:  Ivanhoe.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott 

□ Luxury  Item:  a classical 
guitar 


HJJUUL  jruuA  ' 

and  how  do  you  differ  from 
John  Major?  On  thislast  Mr 
Blair  was  less  than  snmng: 


of  classical  music  (C3air 
deLune  and  SamudBarber’s 
Adagio  for  Strings,  otherwise 
known  as  the  theme  from  Oli- 
ver Stone's  Platoon): 

His  desert  Island  luxury 
was  a classical  guitar  to  help 
him  learn  Francisco  Tarre- 
gafs  Recuerdos  de  la  - 
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live  in  a market  ccwiomy^f 

I but  a few  years  into  a Lgoim 

MAM  flTwt^iemo 


/-ant  and  beneficial  changes 
from  how  the  Conservatives 

governed  the  cwmtry**. 

In  his  choice  of  music  Mr 
Blair  confirmed  that  he's  a 

child  ttf  the  70s.  Nosignof 

Britpop:  yW*; 


the  Labour  Party  into  power?  ?^SDect^Sdstoha« 

Ditch  everything  It  believes  andthougfcheiMntionedtbe  JS^hStatoOasis,  his 
in’.  That’s  ju^rubbish.  that's  word,  tbaewas.no 

what’s  kept  the  left  backfor  so  reference  to  the  ’socialism  SSS^Storingsteen 

long.”  He  returned  several  one.  _ _ _ _ . S^HusatSSaffoe 

times  to  the  difference  ben  Lawley  shooM  have  and  a 

tween  principles  and  policy,  pressed  him  more  on  the  Ora-  blues  (Kooeu-ju 


thing  about  the  programme 
was  the  frenzied  press  inter- 
est Though  Mr  Blair  spoke  on 
Friday  about  Europe,  the 
prints  were  far  more  inter- 
ested in  Desert  Island  Discs.  A 
tiding  indictment  of  press . 
treatment  of  politics,  you 
might  think,  until  you  realise 
thm  for  the  political  parties, 
DED  is  another  weapon  in  the 
election  propaganda  war.  And 
the  media  knows  it 

02,paga9L 
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Jerry  Hall,  one  of  Donovan’s  best-known  models 


Donovan  depressed  before  suicide’ 


Clara  Longrtgg 


THE  photographer.  Ter- 
ence Donovan,  famous 
In  the  I9B03  for 
portraits  and  fashion 
shots,  was  said  to  he  nervous 
and  depressed  weeks  before  he 
|ri]M  himcAtf  at  west  Lon- 

don studio  at  the  weekend. 

At  the  opening  of  an  exhibi- 
tion. of  bis  portraits  .on 
November  13,  he  was  anxious 
about  how  the  work  would  be 
received.  He  flailed  to  turn  up 
for  a shoot  for  GQ  magazine 
on  Thursday,  which  staff 
described  as  . totally 
uncharacteristic. 


Donovan  was  remembered 
yesterday  by  friends  in  the 
art  world  as  fanny  and  icono- 
clastic, a Cockney  lad  who 
took  an ‘foe  elitist  world  of 
magazine  photography-  add 
ended  up  calling  the  tone. 
Friends  were  shocked  that  a 
man  who  was  a . tower  of 
strength  for  others  had  suc- 
crunbed  to  depression. 

' "With  David  Bailey  and 
Duffy,  Donovan  was  one  of  a 
trio  of  East  End  photogra- 
phers who  took  the  SOS  fash- 
ian  world  by  storm. . . 

‘Tve  known  Terry  just 
gone  40  years,”  Du^y  said 
yesterday.  "He  was  a fantasti- 
cally marvellous  person,  he 


never  bad-mouthed  anyone. 
To  have  got  that  far  and  maria 
that  mnrh  money,  you’d  have 
thought  he’d  have  made  a few 
enemies*”  . 

-Donovan  gave  up  drink- at 
the  age  of  25,‘hut  remained 
the  life  of  the  party.  “He  took 
to  drink  like  it  was  going  out 
of  fashion.  Then  one  day  he 
stopped,  but  there  was  no 
change  in  his  personality.”, 
When  Donovan  died  he  was 
doing  up  a new  studio.  Over 
the  summer  he  completed  a 
series  of  portraits  of  British 
musicians  for  GQ  magazine, 
which  he  exhibited  at  a Lon- 
don gallery. 

: Duffy  had  received  an  indi- 


cation of  his  state  of  mind. 
“He  rang  me  a month  ago, 
and  said  Tve  lost  five  stone’. 
It  was  such  an  abstract  thing 
forhimto  say.  . 

^Photography's  totally  Inse- 
cure-making. - Everyone 
thinks  they  rim  read  the  lan- 
guage of  photography,  which 
denudes  those  people  who 
might  be  trying  to  do  some- 
thing with  it." 

Photographer  anri  gaBery 
owner  Adrian  Flowers  said: 
“Donovan  was  very  influ- 
enced by  Japanese  culture. 
When  he  realised  he  couldn’t 
compete  with  the  industry,  he 
probably  decided  to  do  the 
honourable  thing." 


Cartton  snatches  Westcountry 


Chris  Barrio . 

Business  Correspondent 

■■■HREE  media  moguls  are 

■ poised  to  take  control  of 

■ all  -but-one  of  the  large 
ITV  broadcasting  franchises 
following  Carlton,  Communi- 
cations' acquisition  of  West- 
country  Television  for  £85 
million. 

Rival-media  empires  led  by 
socialist  peer  Lord  Hollick 
and  Gerry  Robinson  are  plan- 
ning- to-  follow  . Carlton’s 
Michael  Green  by  buying  up 
HTV  and  Yorks  hire-Tyne 
Tees,  the  last  significant  inde- 
pen dent  telev^nfr^hlses. 
as  part  of  their  strategy  to  bol- 
ster revenues  in  the  face  of 
challenges  from  satellite  arid 
the  launch  of  Channels. 

The  bid  speculation  was 
fuelled  oyer  the  weekend  by 
the  manner  of  Caritorfs-drav 
matte  triumph  in.  snatching 
Westcountry  Just  beforoLord 
Hollick 's  United  News  and. 
.Media  was  able  to.  conclude 

long-running  negotiations.  . 

• The  takeover  leaves  West- 
country’s  160  staff  some  £8 
million  better  off  Top  manag- 
ers are  likely  to  scoop  mere  of 

the  windfall  than  ot^er 
employees  due  to  the  nature 
of -bonus  schemes,  although  a 
spokesman  said.  all  . staff 
would  benefit  - • 

But  United  is  said  .to  .be 
n&ady  to  bounce  back  by  touyr 
Ing  HTV,  which  serves  Wales 
and  the  west  of  England, 
While  Gerry  Robtoson-'s  Gra- 
flflda  group  is  understood  to 
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Granada 


Own  LWT.  Want  to  buy'. 
Yorkshire  aid  TyneTeas  • 

Scottlah  TV 

V Independent 

-A*,  company 
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Westcountry 


bejeady  to  bid  for'  Yorkshire-; 
Tyne  Tees. 

. Both  media  empires'  al- 
ready own  stakes  in  the  tele- ' 
vision  franrihises.'last'iitoiifll 
Lord  Hatttek  bought  the  right 
r±o  acquire  a 20  per. cent  stake.: 
in'"  HTV  for *  * £74 ' million. 
Tfojfcd  owns  Anglia  and  a: 


majority  stake  in  Meridian- 
Granada  holds  a 24  per  emit 
stake  inYorkshire-Tyne  Tees, 
as  well  as  the  London  Week- 
end and  north-we&t  of  Eng- 
■ fandfrgndiiw  " 

..-  Fbqr  yesos  ago  there  ware 
nine  large  television.  licences 
awarded  -in  the  ITV  stable. 


Flowers  ascribes  his  suc- 
cess tO  hia  working  class 
roots.  “Donovan's  cultural  in- 
heritance from  his  Cockney 
background  gave  him  two 
things:  respect  for  noba.and  ! 
disrespect  for  everything  he 
disagreed  with  — which  nffpn 
included  the  nobs. 

“Donovan  got  his  own  way  | 
about  everything.  He  created 
a very  strong  male  style  in  I 


Kidnappet 
man  freed 
as  police 
storm  hotel 


HartyniWaal 


A 21 -YEAR-OLD  man 
rescued  by  police 
with  stun  grenades 
after  being  snatched 
from  his  home  in  Liverpool  at 
the  weekend  and  held  in  a 
hotel  in  north  London  was 
last  night  being  debriefed  by 
detectives. 

Craig  AHee.  who  has  spina 
bifida,  was  Greed  when  armed 
officers  stormed  two  rooms  at 
the  West  Lodge  Hark  Hotel, 
near  Hadley  Wood. 

Four  men  and  a woman 
were  last  night  being  Inter- 
viewed by  police  in  Liverpool. 
The  woman  was  arrested  in  a 
hotel  room  adjoining  the  one 
where  Mr  Alice  was  found, 
and  the  men  were  arrested 
nearby. 

Mr  Allee's  family  were  also 
being  Interviewed  in  Mersey- 
side. It  emerged  that  his 
father  was  “known  to  the 
police”  but  officers  refused  to 
give  details.  There  was  no  im- 
mediate motive  for  the  kid- 
nap although  inquiries  are 
believed  to  include  the  poss- 
ible involvement  of  drugs. 

Mr  Allee  was  woken  up  by 
his  kidnappers  at  4am  on  Sat- 
urday at  his  house,  on  a mews 
development  near  Liverpool's 
Anglican  cathedral,  and  taken 
to  London  by  a lone  driver. 
His  father,  from  Halewood, 
south  Liverpool,  later 
received  a ransom  demand  for 
£51,000.  He  alerted  police,  who 
organised  an  operation  in- 
volving officers  from  Mersey- 
side and  the  South  East 
Regional  Crime  Squad. 

At  llpm,  scores  of  police 
surrounded  the  50-room  hotel. 
Detective  Superintendent 
John  Kerruish.  who  led  the 
operation,  said:  “The  fire- 
arms people  who  executed  the 
entry  to  foe  rooms  are  highly 
trained.  The  stun  grenades 
disorientate  people  and  make 
a lot  of  noise  but  do  not  Injure 
anyone. 

“There  were  reasons  that 
led  us  to  believe  it  was  neces- 
sary to  go  in  when  we  did.  We 
were  concerned  for  his 
safety.” 

A member  of  foe  hotel’s 
staff  said  . “There  was  a tot  of 
noise'  'and  a few  bangs  and 
then  it  was  all  over.  It  lasted 
only  a few  seconds  but  it  was 
quite  exciting.” 

A hotel  guest,  Andrea 
Crane,  said:  “We  didn't  know 
what  was  going  on;  we  just  I 


Town  magazine.  He  intro- 
duced stark  single-source 
light,  which  was  very 
successful.” 

Gallery  owner  Zelda  Cbea- 
tle  said,  “He  was  so  support- 
ive. He  was  a father  figure  to 
so  many  people.  He  was 
devoted  to  his  family,  a tower 
of  strength.” 

Obituary,  page  to 


knew  there  was  somethli 
serious.  When  we  were  bac 
in  our  rooms  we  heard  foe  ai 
rest . . . there  was  quite  a to. 
of  emotion  going  on  down  the 
drive.  We  beard  them  [police] 
say:  ‘Get  your  bead  down’  but 
not  so  politely 

Mr  Kerruish  last  night  said 
Mr  Allee  was  found  to  be  fit 
and  well.  “It  was  a very 
frightening  experience  for 
Craig.  He  was  threatened  and 
taken  from  his  bed  at  4am, 
and  driven  hundreds  of  miles 
against  his  wilL  He  was  upset, 
but  be  is  now  cheerful  and  In 
good  spirits  and  grateful  for 
what  was  done  for  him.1’ 

Mr  Allee  had  not  been  mis- 
treated, he  added.  During  bis 
imprisonment  he  was  fed  and 
confined  to  his  bedroom. 

Two  of  the  hotel  staff  said 
Mr  Allee  appeared  relaxed 
when  they  visited  him.  A por- 
ter who  delivered  a soft  drink 
to  him  about  4pm  said  Mr  Al- 
lee was  on  his  own  in  a four 
poster  bed  suite  and  could 
have  left  at  any  time.  He  said: 
“I  asked  him  how  he  was  and 
he  said  he  was  OK,  every- 
thing was  fine.  I would  never 
have  guessed  there  was  any- 
thing wrong.  He  seemed  com- 
pletely happy  and  normal.  It’s 
hard  to  think  he  was  a 
hostage.” 

Housekeeper  Yolanda  Bal- 
lister also  went  in  to  the  room 
during  the  day.  "There  was  a 
young  lad  sitting  in  a chair.  I 
thought  he  was  tying  his 
shoelaces,  but  later  found  out 
he  had  spina  bifida.  1 heard 
afterwards  they  might  have 
had  guns.  I don't  think  1 
would  have  approached  foe 
door  if  I had  realised  that." 


Craig  Allee.  snatched  from 
Ms  home  in  Liverpool 


Following  Westcountry^  ac- 
quisition, Scottish  TV  is  foe 
fg)Ty  gfaealfle  mriapendent  left. 

The  media  empires  led  by 
Lord  Hoflick.  Michael  Green 
and  Gerry  Robinson  would 
control  the  bulk  of  terrestrial 
television  in  foe  independent 
sector.  The  recent  Broadcast- 
ing Act  loosened  restrictions 
on  ownership  of  terrestrial 
television  because  of  the 
growth  of  satellite,  nnhie  and 
foe  pending  Channel  5 laimch. 

Westcountry  was  sold  to 
Carlton  after  talks  with 
United  became  bogged  down 
in  discussion  over  details  and 
price.  With  2JJ  per  cent  of  ITV 
advertising,  Westcountry  lifts 
Carlton’s  share  of  ITV  adver- 
tising to  ctose  to  35  per  cent 
The  combined  group  will 
broadcast  to  nearly  40  per 
1 cart  of  the  population. 

The  sale  to  Carlton  will 
benefit  Westcoun  try’s  share- 
holders, who  Include  senior 
managers.  South  West  Water, 
Brttanny  Ferries,  the  venture 
capital  house  Etoctra,  and  the 
Dally  Ma£L 

Carlton’s  successful  bid 
took  just  two  days  to  com- 
plete. Reports  suggested  that 
Westcountry  directors,  led  by 
former  CBI  director-general 
Sir  John  Banham,  were 
annoyed  by  United’s  slow  pro- 
gress in  striking  a final  deal. 

The  deal  win  go  some  way 
to  restore  foe  City’s  faith  In 
Mr  Green,  who  had  been  criti- 
cised for  making  slow  pro- 
gress himself  in  boosting 
Carlton’s  terrestrial  tele- 
vision interests. 
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While  itt»  true  that  the  new  American 
Express  Credit  Card  carries  a low  1&7%  APRS 
it  also  delivers  the  excellent  range  of  services 
you  expect  from  American  Express.  All  of 
these  services  can  help  to  make  your  life 
easier;  whether  it%  answering  a small  query  at 
anytime,  or  providing  urgent  access  to  an 
English-speaking  doctor  or  lawyer  anywhere 
in  the  world.  A credit  card  with  these  services 
and  a low  APR.  Interested? 

Tb  find  out  how  we  can  help  you  do 


more,  cal  now: 


c > 

* r- 


0800  700  767 
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The  theories  were  all  there:  Channel  4 had  capitulated  to  Home 
Office  pressure,  they  had  balked  at  a sketch  differentiating 


would  cast  on  his  forthcoming  campaign  against  privatisation. 

Chris  Morris  profile 
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Barclays  Bartkpic  standard  223%  APR.  GM  KJtrd 203%  APR.  Amerkm  ExTrrrfAPRk^rJmnjOOOmnxeUmf^mAtr^jrr  firm  yen.  CtmiftlUm' 

APRa  Immd  oe  £1 ACO  cf  jjnlil  mdkfa  tmijM  when  iiflifirtWr.  Sa^nr:  Mmrrfirft.  American  Emprctt  — y a»ry  thr/U’R  mlmrt  rmtamJ  mhrr  Ampifnm  tint  to  time.  A mrian  flirt 
tntsadMfrsnnpst  Tie  rtwnftrf  tons*  ralr fargoahai  teraca  kl  JSprrmjntt  BSJS  APRJinJ  t.7\  per  ronttgmt  APB)  for  elk  Wwmn.  afa*  mal  irrtpudmfiill 
net  rnaatk.  TV  ■mini  mi  aumUy  KfUjumti  wg  hr  SX  tflkr  mUamHag  balmr  or  £X  Wnchnyr  a grrahr  Ap/immtw  mrnil  tfH.  orrr.  Svtjm  » tfwt  Amiriem  EmfnN  Smrnai 
Smnpc  UA.  Big.  Off**  Pmlni  Hmmi.  1 SUg  Iter.  UmtelSWlESBZ.  Big.  Nr  1833139.  ___ 
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Carrot  and 
stick  waved 
at  Labour 
dissenters 


Ewwm  MacAsfcill,  Ctttet 
Political  Correspondent 


A LABOUR  review 

team  has  opted  for  a 
carrot-and*stick  ap- 
proach to  discipline, 
according  to  a document  ob- 
tained by  the  Guardian. 

The  team,  which  includes 
the  deputy  leader,  John  Pres- 
cott and  the  chief  whip.  Don- 
ald Dewar,  proposes  tough 
new  powers  against  dissident 
MPs  once  Labour  is  in 
government.  . 

Hie  aim  is  to  avoid  the  in- 
ternal wrangling  which 
dominated  the  party  in  gov- 
ernment during  the  1960s  and 
1970s,  as  well  as  more  recent 
sniping  by  Labour  MPs 
against  Tony  Blair.  Some  dis- 
sidents may  view  it  as  an  at- 
tempt to  stifle  internal  debate. 


I departmental  committee  as 
I early  as  possible" 

The  review  group  argues 
that  dissidents  will  have  less 
cause  for  complaint  if  they 
are  brought  into  the  process. 
Remote  government  is  judged 
to  have  been  a central  failing 
of  the  Wilson  and  Callaghan 
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Hie  12-page  document  pro- 
posing changes  to  the  stand- 
lng  orders  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary Labour  Party  was  sent 
out  to  MPS  over  the  weekend 
and  will  be  debated  by  the 
PLP  on  December  4. 

A key  change  Is  to  tighten 
the  rules  of  conduct  for  MPs 
by  bringing  in  a new  category 

of  offence.  MPs  will  be  told 
“to  do  nothing  which  brings  i 
the  party  into  disrepute". 

More  surprising  is  the  lead- 
ership’s offer  of  extensive 
consultation  in  power.  The 
rules  state  that  ministers  in  a 
Labour  government  will  con- 
sult committees  of  Labour 
backbenchers  on  policy. 

They  say:  “Good  consulta- 
tion requires  that  the  Govern- 
ment Informs  backbenchers 
adequately  of  work  In  hand 
and  that  the  Government 
knows  and  takes  into  account 
the  views  of  backbenchers 
when  making  key  policy 
decisions." 

They  add:  "In  the  case  oT 
legislation,  there  should  he  an 
absolute  obligation  on  minis- 
ters to  consult  the  relevant 


years. 

A further  change  is  to  give 
more  places  on  the  six  Labour 
backbench  committees  to 
women.  At  least  two  votes 
must  be  cast  for  women 
candidates. 

On  discipline,  the  Chief 
Whip  is  to  take  the  power  to 
make  reprimands  public,  in- 
stead of  private,  as  at  present 
“A  reprimand  may  be  given 
b;  the  Chief  Whip  in  writing 
and  reported  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  and  to 
the  constituency  Labour , 
Party  of  the  member  con- 1 
censed,"  the  rules  state. 

MPs  have  “to  be  in  regular 
attendance  at  the  House  and  I 
to  maintain  a good  division 
record:  to  refrain  from  per- 
i sonal  attacks  upon  col- 
leagues; to  act  in  harmony 
with  the  policies  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Labour  Party,  and 
do  nothing  which  brings  the 
party  into  disrepute”. 

The  review  group,  which 
also  includes  Mo  Mowlam, 
Doug  Hoyle.  Bridget  Prentice, 
Andrew  Bennett  and  John 
Garrett,  first  met  in  January 
“to  look  at  the  operation  of 
the  PLP  after  the  next  general 
election”,  and  have  met  10 
times  since. 

Their  work  was  carried  out 
against  a background  of  high- 
profile  incidents,  such  as  crit- 
icism of  Mr  Blair  by  the 
Labour  MP  Paul  Flynn,  who 
spoke  of  “hypocrisy  and  op- 
portunism” in  watering  down 
policy,  and  by  an  anonymous 
MP  writing  in  Tribune  under 
the  byline  Cassandra. 

The  rules  are  also  intended 
to  try  to  cut  down  on  the  num- 
ber of  maverick  actions  that 
tied  up  legislation  such  as  de- 
volution in  tiie  1979s. 

In  a preface  to  the  report, 
PLP  Review  Committee:  Pre- 
paring for  Government,  the 
group  says:  “The  guiding 
principles  have  been  to  re- 
emphasise the  importance  of 
backbench  colleagues  having 
clear  and  explicit  rights  of 
consultation  with  ministers.” 


THE  privatised  utilities 
have  drawn,  several  of 

Labour's' biggest  union 
affiliates  Into  their  cam- 
paign against  the  party's 
popped  windfall  tax  on  excess 
profits,  after  seeing  their  direct 


ence  last  month.  Unison  and 
STgMB  in  particular  have 
emphasised  their  backing  for 
the  principle  of  the  tax* 
-Dressing  f°r  talks  with  Mr 
Brown  on  how  jobs  and  In- 
vestment can  be  protected.  i 
Mike  Jerara,  Unison  a 
senior  utilities  official,  said 
yesterday:  “We've  had  more 

2-U  lMfoae  PAR 


San  TBfiio  job  losses ;Jn  gas 
and  electricity  since  1990  ... 


Clare  Short,  who  saw  two  Tony  Blairs;  Paul  Flyim  (left),  who  lamented  fftypocrisy^and/sqimslied  hedgehog  AnsffaMiltttoBll 


Blair’s  awkward  squad:  Recent  .months  have  seen  several 
searing  attacks  on  the  leader  from  the  heart  of  his  party. 


PINCB  the  summer,  Tony 
wBlair  has  had  several  loot 


wBlair  has  had  several  loose 
cannon  in  his  ranks: 

July — Andrew  MacKlnlay. 

Hie  MP  for  Thurrock  got 
pledges  from  100  MPs  to  pre- 
vent Blair  abandoning  plans 
to  cancel  the  year’s  shadow 
cabinet  elections.  “Back- 
benchers are  determined  to 
guard  jealously  what  is  now 
one  of  the  few  ways  we  have  of 
shaping  the  party.” 

August — Clare  Short. 

The  shadow  cabinet  minis- 
ter publicly  attacked  “people 
in  the  dark”  for  jeopardising 
Labour’s  chances  of  election 
victory.  She  said:  “Blair 
camp  along  as  a fresh  and  de- 
cent  man  and  some  people  are 
trying  to  turn  him  into  macho 

man." 

She  described  Blair  as  two 
people — one  an  authentic, 
likeable  figure,  the  other  a 
Frankenstein  creation.  '“Tony 
and  I had  a get-together.  I had 


a talk  with  the  nice  Tcmy 
Blair.  I really  like  that  one." 
Of  the  other  Tony  Blair,  she 
said:  “I  think  he  comes  ont  In 
the  dark.”: 

In  July,  after  her  demotion, 
from  the  transport  portfolio  to 
overseas  developmkit,  she 
had  only  recently  faced  up  to 
the  “full  wesHira—V  ill  poll  - 
j tics,  and  criticised  its  “vanity 
and  ego,  manoeuvres  and 
dishonesty”. 

| August — Paul  Flynn. 

Hie  leftwing  backbencher 
accused  Blair  of  abandoning 
too  many  policies — of  “Tar- 
geting labour’s  greatest 
achievements”  and  “throw- 
ing the  treasure  chest  over- 
board in  a bid  for  votes”. 

“Labour  must  dump  some 
of  the  baggage  that  has  kept  It 
out  ctf  office  but  so  much  is 
disappearing  there  is  a danger 
we  may  arrive  in  part  with  an 
empty  vessel,”  the  MP  for 
Newport  West  said. 


In  July,  he  wrote  to  Mr  Blair 
l attacking  the  ‘‘hypocrisy  and 
; opportunism"  of  “new” 

rqfrniff  anrfrompflmdffiepag.' 
ty*s  shift  to  the  right  as  “a  •••.. 
cancer  gnawing  at  the  body  of 
theparfy'.”  • - -• 

August — Austin  MltchelL 
The  anti-European  back-  .. 
bencher  «wnpaw«i  Blair1* 
leadership  style  with  that  of 
North  Korea's  Kim  n Sung,  in 
a New  Statesman  artide. 

While  he  praiaed  his  leader 
as  being  “in  better  tune  with 
the  new  Britain  than  we  are,” 
he  said  his  approach  to  policy- 
making was  akin  to  the  for- 
mer communist  dictator.  ■ 
Mitchell  described  himself 
as  “a  squashed  hedgehog  on 
the  road  to  tire  manifest^af^d , 
said  that  modem  political  par- 
ties onljf“paid  lip-service' to 
member  power”. 

“In  reality,  members,  trade 
unions,  branches,  councillors 
and  the  rest  are  hit-part 


players  tn  Tony's  power 


November— “Cassandra”. 

1 A “senior  Labour  MP”-. 
wrote  a caustic  ftemfnTtfc-.  - 
boneJwedicting Blair  would 
earvtyeor^n»on£hsasprin» 

I mini  ster  before  • . 

. trying  tn  ditch  him.  The  writer 
dahned  Blair  was  out  of  touch 
with  Mb  oh»<tnw  Cabinet  and 
the  rgst<ktfr«  parliamentary  ‘ 

party-  Trv:’*'  • ' 

“I  have  never  known."*  - 

Labocm  MPs  to  be  so  bitterly 
and  personally  critical  of 
thefr  leader”  the  writer  spld, 
and  forecast  several  crises 
Within  months  of  the  rfartinn. 

Tbs  party  would  then  be. 
plunged  into  “efts  war'Vwitii 


and  tzades^Sm  rights.  ~ ' 
The  writer  hIso  said  that 
Robin  Cook  was  a strong  con- 
tender to  replace  Blair. 


..  Senior  union  officials  have 
approached  the  party’s  dep- 
uty leader,  . John  Prescott,  to 
press  for  consultation  on  the 
impact  of  the  £5-10  billion 
levy,  after  threats  ftoui  utility 
executives  that  the  tax  could 
trigger  sweeping  job  cuts. 

Among  unions  to  have 
raised  concerns  about  the 
tax’s  potential  effects  on  jobs 
and  investment  are  the  public 
services  nniim  tfaison,  the 
GMB  general  union  and  the 
Amalgamated  Engineering 
and  Electrical  Union.  Tony 
Young,  joint  general  secre- 
tary of  die  Communication 
Workers’  Union,  has  argued 
that  British  Telecom  should 
be  excluded  from  tiie  tax. 

But  Labour  leaders  said 
yesterday  that  union  officials 
were  being  “hoodwinked" 
about  the  tax's  effects  and 
warned  the  utilities  that  they 
were  “playing  a dangerous 
game"  by  trying  to  recruit 

TTrrinnq  tO  an  unholy  aTlianre 
against  it  There  would  be  “no 
special  favours  or  deals". . 

A sailor  Labour  source 
dose  to  .Tony  Blair  said: 
“There  is  a black  propaganda 
operation  going  on,  and  the 
unions  are  being  touched  by 
it”  He  singled  out  Eastern 
Group,  United  Utilities  and 
Anglian  Water  as  central  to 

flip  <llirinf/>n»uiH/>n  campaign 

Labour  tnciatB  that  the  util- 
ities have  plenty  of  to 
meet  a one-off  .levy  and  that 
the  static  market  has  already 
tab* n the  tax  into  account  in 
putting  a value  on  shares. 

Union  leaders  have  been 
caught  between  support  in 
principle  for  a package  that 
shifts  resources  from  the  “fat 
cat”  utilities  to  a programme 
to  tackle  youth  and  long-term 
unemployment  and  their 
fears that  fee  companies  wfll 
use  the  tax  as  a smokescreen 
for  more  mas^rednndandRs. 

I • Since  union  concerns  were 
aired  at  the  Labour  confer- 


and  electricity  since  1990  ... 
We  want  the  small  print  of 
the  legislation  to  make  sure 
that  It  hits  the  right  people, 
not  the  consumers  and  staff. 

A CWU  spokesman  said 
that  while  the  union  was  not 
opposed  to  the  tax’s  alms,  it 
hoped  Labour  would  take  Into 
account  the  feet  that  BT  was 
already  highly  regulated  and 
had  paid  £8  billion  corpora- 
tion tax  since  privatisation. . 

Even  those  unionists,  who 
accept  that  there  is  no  eco- 
nomic case  against  the  tax 
tear  it  could  provide  boards 
with  a permanent  excuse. 


‘Unions  are  being 
hoodwinked  into 
unholy  alliance 
against  the  tax’ 


Otoe  adviser  said:  “Whatever 
happens  — water  leaks, 
redundancies  or  diluted  pen- 
sion fund  payments  — the 
companies  will  blame  the 
windfeU  tax.” 

' A source  close  to  Mr  Pres- 
cott said:  “There  is  clearly  a 
.degree  of  concern  — espe- 
cially given  the  feet  that  these 
firms  have  already  sacked 
200,000  people.  But  the  fact  is 
that  unions  are  being  totally 
misled  by  the  companies.” 

Although  Mr  Prescott  has 
been  used  as  a conduit  for 
union  concerns,  party  offi- 
cials denied  any  rift  between 
Him  and  Mr  Brown  on  the 
Issue.  Mr  Prescott  is  more 
concerned  with  the  way  the 
tax  is  spent,  favouring  region- 
ally based  disbursement. 

. fa  ah  effort  to  win  over  the 
iitflitiwi  and  their  unions,  Mr 
Prescott  has  suggested  that 
same  of  the  money  be  chan- 
nailed  into  “training  centres 
of  excellence"  run  by  the  pri- 
vatised firms  themselves. 
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News  in  brief 

T unnel  ‘could  stay 
closed  four  months’ 

TOE  operators  of  the  Channel  Tunnel  yesterday  refused  to 
«nflrm  or  deny  reports  that  the  tunnel  could  remain  to 

Passengers  for  up  to  four  months,  as  ferry  companies  geared  up 
tor  one  of  their  busiest  periods  since  the  tunnel  opened  two 
years  ago. 

Eurotunnel  said  last  night  “We  cannot  say  when  the  tunned 
wiu  reopen  but  we  are  in  discussion  with  the  safety  authority 
and  we  will  be  putting  a proposal  to  them  as  soon  as  our 
investigations  are  complete." 

* rompanies  have  increased  dally  crossings  from  Dover 

to  Calais  by  so  per  cent  to  cope  with  the  extra  passengers. 

Structural  engineers  spent  the  weekend  examining  the  con- 
crete fabric  of  the  tunnel  to  assess  the  damage  caused  by  the 
fire,  which  raged  for  more  than  eight  hours  last  Monday 
reaching  temperatures  of 1.000C.  — Kate  Watson- Smyth 

Britain  faces  court  defeat 

TEffi  European  Court  ofHuman  Rights  is  likely  to  overrule 
Britain’s  film  censors  today,  as  the  Government  challenges  the 
Strasbourg  judges  over  interference  in  national  culture. 

Txte  judges’  verdict  Involves  Visions  cfEcstasy,  an  l&minute 
video  directed  by  Nigel  Wingrcrve,  about  St  Teresa’s  erotic  fenta- 


mous  and  banned  by  the  British  Board  of  Film  Classification.  But 
the  final  verdict  rests  with  the  European  Court  ofHuman  Rights 

which  wifi  declare  whether  the  ban  breaches  Mr  Wingrove’s 
freedom  of  expression. 

The  decision  comes  a few  hours  before  the  Lord  CbanceBor, 
Lord  Mackay,  is  due  to  meet  senior  human  rights  judges  and 
officials  at  the  court  in  Strasbourg  to  press  home  the  Govern- 
ment's disquiet  overa  spate  of  recent verdicts  which  have  trig- 
gered a political  backlash  because  of  their  domestic  impact 


Police  hunt  teenager’s  killer 

PfeTKCTl  VES  are  inveaHgaHngfliw  mnrrlw  nf  a hwiaga  girl 
attacked  as  she  took  a enjoying  a ?tfltiTTTfay 

night  out  with  friends. 

The  semi-naked  body  cfBeth  Robinson,  aged  17,  was  foand  by 
two  passers-by  early  yesterday  on  a footpath  inMonmouth,  south 
Wales.  She  had  severe  fecial  injuries.  Ms  Robinson,  a store 
assistant,  was  last  seen  alive  at  lL30pm  as  she  walked  across  the 

Monnow  Bridge  in  the  market  town. 

Police  last  night  said  a yinwignwn  was  assisting  fogidriffS 


30  stricken  by  meat  bug 

CONSUMERS  anxious  about  a food  poisoning  outbreak  linked  to 
the  Scottish  Butch  erctftiie  Year  were  phoning  a helpline  yester- 
day as  20  people,  induding  three  children,  remained  in  hoepitaL 
Four  elderly  patients  were  giving  doctors  “cause  fbr  concern” 

after  the  nnthreak  in  WisTiaw,  T juiarimMre,  which  has  afflriwl 

more  than  SO  people.  However,  a seven-year-old  child  who  had 
been  seriously  ill  was  improving. 

Pnhlfo  health  wpwtn  lww  hlamert  ftto  WTliirpaTc  nn  thabart-p- 
rfiira  Rfftli  HIST  whtfli  ttffylinlwii  tn  fwM  «nri  mnlreri  wnafs 

prepared  by  the  family  butcher  John  Barr  & San  in Wishaw.  The 
company — which  this  year  was  awarded  the  title  Scottish 
Butcher  at  the Tear— has  been  tcM  to  stop  selling  the  prodncts. 


Award  fbr  DNA  scientist 

THE  British  scientist  who  pioneered  the  development  of  genetic 
fingerprinting  was  awarded  the  1996 Albert  Rinstein  world  award 
of  science  at  Oxford  University  yesterday. 

Sir  Alec  Jeffreys,  professor  of  genetics  at  Leicester  university, 
received  the  award  from  the  World  Cultural  Council  for  his 
research  omlhe  DNA  flngMiMlntlng  technique  which  has  been 
adopted  by  police  foroesthroufdiqut  the  world.  - •'  1 


One  ticket  wins  jackpot 

ONE  ticket  scooped  Saturday’s  £UL7  mfllicn  National  Lottery 
jackpot  The  numbers  were  16, 33, 30, 43, 46, 49,  bonus  ban  47. 


BRITAIN  5 

Minister  refuses  compromises  and  demands  ‘genuine’  ceasefire  before  place  is  offered  at  Stormont 

Talks  door  ajar  for  Sinn  Fein 


OavMShamck 
trefand  Correspondent 


THE  Government 
yesterday  left  open 
the  door  to  Sinn 
Fein's  entry  into 
talks  if  a “genuine 
and  unequivocal"  IRA  cease- 
fire Is  declared . 

Senior  republicans  at  a Sinn 
Fein  special  conference  in  the 
Irish  Republic  this  weekend 
heard  Martin  McGuinness  say 
that  he  would  move  heaven 
and  earth  to  get  a renewed 
ceasefire  if  John  Major  was 
prepared  to  declare  that  he 
would  txA  treat  it  like  the  last 
one. 

. The  leader  of  the  Social  and 
Democratic  Labour  Party, 
John  Hume,  said  a new  cease- 
fire was  “very  possible"  if  the 


Government  responded  posi- 
tively to  proposals  drawn  up 
by  him  and  Gerry  Adams, 
Which  inrindg  direct  ad- 
mission of  Sinn  Fein  into 
taTtrs  and  ^ time-frame  of  six 
months  in  which  these  would 
take  place. 

Sinn  Fein  also  wants  confi- 
dence-building measures, , 
such  as  the  release  of  prison- 1 
ers  and  a guarantee  that  the 
decommissioning  of  weap- 
onry will  not  be  a block  on 
progress  in  the  talks. 

But  the  Northern  Ireland 
minister  Michael  Ancram 
told  BBC  Radio  yesterday  that 

he  was  “not  in  the  business  of 

seeking  any  compromise  to 
achieve  a ceasefire  ...  of 
changing  policy  In  order  to 
achieve  a ceasefire  which 
ought  never  to  have  been 
wriwt  in  Hip  first  place". 


He  avoided  comment  on  de- 
mands for  Sinn  Fein's  direct 
entry  Into  the  Stormont  talks 
by  sticking  to  a formula  cf 
words  which  leaves  tbB  initia- 
tive in  the  IRA's  hands. 

"The  ball  is  very  firmly  in 
their  court  hut  this  time,  if 
there  is  a ceasefire  which  is 
going  to  hrlng  Sinn  Fein  into 
the  talks,  then  we  have  to 
know  that  that  ceasefire  Is 
genuine  and  unequivocal. 

“It  has  to  be  consistent  both 
in  word  and  deed  to  achieve 
the  degree  of  confidence  ... 
that  this  time  It’s  for  real  and 
this  time  It’s  for  good,  which 
patently  last  Hm>  it  was  not.” 

Pressed  on  how  long  it 
would  take  for  the  IRA  to  es- 
tablish its  bona  tides,  Mr  An- 
cram  said:  “If  there  are  1 
actions  which  are  mconsis- , 
tent  with  the  declaration  of  a , 


ceasefire  obviously  they  have  ; 
to  be  taken  into  account.” 

That  means  that  the  Gov- 
ernment’s own  shopping  list 
of  demands  inriinipg  an  im- 
mediate halt  to  IRA  activities 
such  as  punishment  beatings, 
robberies,  “dummy  run'* 
attacks  and  the  targeting  cf 
security  and  political 
personnel. 

In  recent  weeks  the  RUC 
has  amassed  significant  intel- 
ligence. including  computer 
disks  outlining  IRA  targets. 

The  war  of  words  continued 
with  a counter  statement 
from  the  Sinn  Fein  chairman. 
Mitchel  McLaughlin,  that  the 
Government  could  not  ab- 
solve itself  of  the  "primary 
responsibility”  of  restoring 
the  peace  process.  “John 
Major  holds  the  key  to  peace 
in  Ireland  and  he  knows  ex- 


actly how  that  can  be 
achieved." 

Although  the  chances  of 
seeing  another  ERA  ceasefire 
before  Christmas  are  dim,  it 
is  just  possible  that  Mr  Major 
might  yet  perfect  a strategy  to 
halt  a renewed  bombing 
campaign. 

If  George  Mitchell  Is  pro- 
moted by  President  Clinton 
this  week,  his  departure  as 
talks  chairman  would  provide 
the  excuse  to  adjourn  negotia- 
tions while  a suitable  replace- 
ment Is  found. 

During  that  period  — 
which  could  run  well  into 
next  year  — Sinn  Fein  could 
gain  instant  admission  to  the 
talks  and  hold  bilateral  dis- 
cussions on  exactly  the  same 
terms  as  the  other  parlies. 

But  there  are  other  hurdles 
looming.  Sinn  Fein's  insis- 


tence on  decommissioning 
not  becoming  a barrier  to  pro- 
gress points  to  an  Interpreta- 
tion of  Mr  Mitchell's  talks 
principles  which  the  Govern- 
ment and  other  parties  do  not 
go  along  with. 

Mr  Mitchell's  compromise 
solution  was  that  decommis- 
sioning should  take  place  dur- 
ing the  talks,  rather  than  be- 
fore as  the  Government  and 
Unionists  want,  or  after,  as 
Sinn  Fein  wants.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  Sinn  Fein  intends 
to  interpret  Mr  Mitchell’s 
plan  as  discussing  the  process 
of  decommissioning  during 
the  talks. 

The  Ulster  Unionist  lender, 
David  Trimble,  who  is  anx- 
ious to  press  ahead  with  the 
talks  without  Sinn  Fein,  said 
yesterday  that  a new  IRA 
ceasefire  was  unlikely, 
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giving 

bank  credit 


“My  partner  and  I would  recommend  TSB  as  a bank 
providing  all  the  facilities  we  require  in  a friendly,  efficient  and 
personal  manner.73 


“I  find  the  Bank’s  approach  to  be  positive  and  constructive 
andl  would  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  TSB  to  any 
other  business  looksngjur  a professional  banking  facility  but 
with  the  personal  touch?  7. 

. “During  1 our  growth  we  have  been  able  to  negotiate 
favourable  loan- arrangements  and  benefit  from  sound  advice 
from  a very  professional  thul  friendly  team  at  TSB,  Town  Hall 

Square,  Leicester."  • 


To  be  put  in  contact  witb  a TSB  Business  Banking  Manager 
telephone  0345668  668. 
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Humans  ’still  in  radiation  tests’ 


TBB  Bar*  pfc,  Rogtotwd  office  Virtoita How,  WctpriaS^i**  Brniwighaffl  St.IBZ. 
Regcatered  in Bigtand  mdifthlei  tfanbw  1086283.  ■ 


Owen  Boweott 

Experiments  in  which 
human  volunteers  are 
Injected  with  radio- 
active isotopes  are  still  being 
undertaken  for  medical 
research,  a former  govern- 
ment scientist  said  yesterday. 

Arthur  Morgan,  who 
worked  for  nearly  40  years  at 
the  Atomic  Energy  Research 
Establishment  at  Harwell, 
revealed  he  had  taken  part  in 
30  such  tests  without  pay. 

While  at  Harwell,  he  was 
injected  with  barium  133  and 
plutonium  237  and  inhaled 
cigarette  smoke  seeded  with 
traces  of  radioactive  iodine. 
Now  aged  68,  he  insisted  he 

had  never  suffered  noticeable 

ill-effects. 

Responding  to  Claims  by  the 
Campaign  for  Nuclear  Disar- 
mament that  the  Government 
had  secretly  conducted  ex- 
periments on  humans.  Dr 
Morgan,  a radio-biologist, 
maintained  the  research  had 
always  been  made  public. 

CND's  report.  The  Nuclear 
Guinea  Pigs,  yesterday 
prompted  Matthew  Taylor, 
the  Liberal  Democrat  spokes- 
man on  the  environment,  to 
call  on  the  Government  fbr  an 


explanation  fbr  the  40-year 
programme  of  experimenta- 
tion which  involved  up  to  200 
people. 

One  briefing  paper  repro- 
duced by  CND  included  a 
comment  in  1989  by  Bart 
Gledhill,  at  the  Lawrence 
Livermore  nuclear  weapons 
research  laboratory  in  the 
United  States.  He  observed 
that  exposure  levels  were  rel- 
atively small,  but  none  the 
less  “could  produce  a future 
cancer". 

Mr  Taylor  said  yesterday: 
“There  are  big  question 
marks  the  British  have  to 
answer  about  why  they  were 
prepared  to  carry  on  experi- 
ments cm  human  beings  when 
the  US  did  not  do  so.” 

An  earlier  letter  to  Michael 
Portillo,  the  Defence  Secre- . 
tary,  had  never  been 
answered,  he  added  “It  is 
high  time  MOD  ministers  ex- 
plained what  risks  those  vol- 
unteers were  exposed  to,  for 
what  purposes,  and  whether 
adequate ' warnings  were 
given  to  them.” 

In  a statement  the  MoD  con- 
firmed that  experiments  had 
taken  place  at  Harwell,  at  the 
Atomic  Weapons  Research 
Establishment  at  AJdermas- 
ton  and  at  the  chemical  and 


biological  research  station  at 
Porton  Down  since  the  1960s. 

A spokeswoman  said: 
“There  is  no  evidence  cf  any 
MoD  involvement  in  unethi- 
cal radiation  experiments  on 
humans. 

“All  studies  involved  volun- 
teers. They  have  been  subject 
to  proper  medical  safeguards 
and  with  the  full  knowledge 
of  the  persons  concerned.” 

Dr  Morgan,  who  retired  in 
1993.  said:  “There  are  still 
radioactive  medical  experi- 
ments going  on  at  HarwelL 
They  are  approved  by  an  eth- 
ics committee  which  includes 
members  of  the  Nuclear  Radi- 
ation Protection  Board." 


Residual  traces  of  the 
barium  133  injected  into  him 
10  years  ago  were  still  pres- 
ent The  experiment  helped 
calculate  the  dosage  Inadver- 
tently assimilated  by  workers 
using  radium  in  luminous 
paint  during  the  war. 

The  plutonium  237  had 
been  injected  to  assess  doses 
absorbed  by  workers  in  the 
nuclear  Industry.  On  both  oc- 
casions urine  and  blood  sam- 
ples had  provided  informa- 
tion about  how  the  body 
processed  and  disposed  of 
radioactive  material. 

“In  all  those  cases  I gave 
my  informed  consent"  he 
said. 


o 


Amy  collapsed  into  the  arms 
of  a friend.  The  ambulance 
was  called,  and  the  local 
hospital  instantly  established 
that  she  had  just  given  birth. 
But  where  was  the  baby? 
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in  freedom 


opposition  win 


A CROWD  of  more  than 
30,000  oppositions^ 

fflSSS 

vesterday  after  an 

gsaS2£35S 

■SfSSESSSSbtag 

(SPsfm^Sl  wSSna  co- 

collision  course  in  a cantton 
tation  which  has  been  Bafo®£ 

*£f52K£,?S3SS£ 

Serbian  president,  Stobodan 
Milosevic,  called  on  bis  sup- 
porters to  demonstrate  in  cen- 

tn-T^^^ne  is  spitting  in 
our  face.  We  should  - we 
have  to  — 1:01116  out  in  tne 

SSts  ° Mr  Draskovic  said 

^Tensor  thousands  of  peopte 
braved  freezing  tempewtwj* 
and  sleet  to  gather  In  »ei 
^•svasflSamesqj^* 

chanting  slogans  and  holding 
candles.  Simultaneous  rames 

were  held  in  at  least  four 
other  towns. 

Another  Zajedno  leader, 
Zoran  DjindJie.  issuedavir- 
tual  call  to  arms.  “This  is 
oroof  that  power  cannot  oe 
ST  in  Serbia  by  election* 
that  power  Is  won  by  rob- 
bery " he  said.  “We  have  been 
brought  to  a dramatic  situa- 
tion in  which  all  citizens  are 


SteSSrS 

^"te’basls  of  P^on^ 
rMiilts  last  week,  Zajedno 
Sixned  victory  In ^ ofto  “ 

the  opposition's  vl®J?r{5f 
were  either  frozen,  on  the 

of  unspecifiedvctong 

^regularities  . or  reversed 


•The  regime  is 
spitting  in  our  facej 
we  must  come  out 
in  the  streets’ 


outright,  as  in  the  industrial 

^Zajedno  leaders  had  called 
for  a campaign  of  street  pro- 
tests even  before  the  decision 
In  Belgrade,  where  lhe  first 
results  suggested  that  they 
^ronSTofthellOseateon 

the  city  council.  Th®y  cele- 
brated what  appearaltohe 
the  election  of  Belgrade  s first 
non-communist  mayor  since 

the  second  world  war,  assum- 
ing that  the  authorities  would 
not  dare  to  interfere  wito 
such  a convincing  margin  of 
victory. 

Yesterday’s  court  ruling  an- 
nulled 52  opposition  wins,  it 
appears  to  be  a gesture  of  wn- 
tempt  from  President  Milose- 
vic towards  not  only  the  oppo- 


sition but  also  Western  gov- 
ernments, whit*  warrcd^ 
regime  not  tong  the  election 
results. 

Britain's  ambassador  to 
Belgrade,  Ivor  Roberts,  wrote 

to  the  Zajedno  leadership  last 

week  expressing  “grave  con- 
cern- about  the  situation. 
Western  diplomats  have  made 
it  clear  that  lifting  the 
Minatning  financial  sanctions 
on  Yugoslavia  (Serbia  and 
Mbntenegro)  depends  mi  pro- 
gras  towards  a functioning 
democracy. 

The  Belgrade  court  has  or- 
dered  another  round  of  voting 
at  210  nailing  stations  in  the 
StfbSMr  Djinihic  said  the 
opposition  should  not  take 

pa^The  Issue  is  no  longer  the 

number  of  seats  in  the  Institu- 
tions . . - The  question  is  If  irs 
at  all  possible  to  change  any- 
thing in  this  country  through 
elections."  he  said. 

Balkan  analysts  are  wary  oc 
predicting  how  much  support 
the  opposition  can  mobilise. 
On  Thursday  20,000  demon- 
strators marched  through 
Belgrade,  hut  Zajedno  (a  pre- 
carious alliance  of  national- 
ists and  liberals)  wfll  not  be 
helped  by  the  onset  of  wilder. 

Big  anti-government  dem- 
onstrations in  1991  and  1993 
were  crushed.  The  latest  pro- 
tests, at  which  police  have  so 
Ear  stood  by,  have  yet  to  gain 
sufficient  momentum  to 
threaten  Mr  Milosevic,  who 
strengthened  his  grip  signifi- 
cantly in  the  federal  election 
on  November  3,  when  a left; 
wing  coalition  led  by  the  SPS 
won  a dear  majority. 


The  decision  to  withdraw  troops  from  Chechenia 
may  be  popular  in  Russia,  says  James  Meex 

i . .Tonninr  1 


ARE  COVERING-  Boris 
Yeltsin  defied  his  op- 
ponents’ mantra  t- 
that  leaders  who  start 

wars  cannot  stop  them  — 

when  he  accepted  the  final  de- 
feat of  the  Russian  army  m 
Chechenia  at  the  weekend, 
granting  the  rebels  the  free- 
dom he  spent  two  years  and 
tans  of  thousands  of  lives  try- 
ing to  deny.  • 

Cries  of  outrage  from  Rus- 
sian nationalists  and  quiet 
triumph  from  Chechen  rebels 
greated  his  unexpected  deci- 
sion to  withdraw  the  last  of 

Moscow's  troops  from  the  sep- 
aratist region. 

A senior  member  or  tne 
separatist  government  in 
rihonhenia  and  former  rebel 
spokesman,  Movladl  Udngov, 
said  Moscow's  acceptance 
that  K could  not  beat  the  Che- 
chens militarily  was  “the 
greatest  Russian  victory  In 


the  Caucasus  far  300  years”. 

The  Cfrrehen  military  com- 
mander, Aslan  Maskhadov  — 

who  could  he  the  future  ruler 
of  the  region  likely  to  be 
renamed  “Ichkeria"  — said: 
“We  did  not  set  ourselves  the 
task  of  beating  the  Russian 
army.  We  fought  to  ensure 
fhat  there  was  not  a single 
Russian'  soldier  on  our  terri- 
tory, and  I think  we  have 
achieved  that  aim.” 

The  Wramlin  continues  to 
insist  that  Chechenia  Is  part 
of  the  Russian  Federation, 
and  the  territory  stands  littie 
chance  of  being  recognised  by 
the  outside  world  as  a sepa- 
rate state- 

The  agreement  signed  in 
Moscow  on  Saturday  between 
a rebel  delegation  and  the 
Russian  prime  minister,  Vic- 
tor Chernomyrdin,  says  fed? 
eral  law  will  continue  to  oper- 
ate In  Chechenia  until  local 


elections  on  January  1997, 
and  the  rebels  accept  that  no 
final  decision  on  the  territo- 
ry's status  wm  be  made  until 

the  end  of  2001.  . 

But  Mr  Yeltsin's  dramatic 
about-turn,  ordering  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Wm**  “En- 
try's 10 1st  brigade  and  the  de- 
fence ministry's  -.  205th 
brigade,  brings  to  an  end  any 
pretence  tb^t  Moscow  con- 
trols Chechenia. 

This  fact  was  not  lost  on  the 
president’s  nationalist  oppo 
nents  in  parliament,  who 
accused  him  yesterday  of 
allowing  the  break-up  of  the 
Russian  Reiteration.  Just  as 
five  years  ago  be  helped  dis- 
mantle the  Soviet  Union.. 

' The  leader  of  the  radical  na 
tionalists,  Vladimir  Zhirin- 
ovsky, said  the  deal  wifofoe 
rebels  must  be  cancelled Jrit 
meant  the  Russian  .constitu- 
tion was  not  effective. in  Cbe- 


chenia-  Mr  Ztormov^y^ 

lieves  the  Chechen  rebels 
should  he  exterminated- 
Gennady  Zyuganov,  bead™ 

the  Popular-Patriotic  Union 

of  Russia  coalition, 

Siites  moderate  ‘Sf’Snel 

and  Soviet  revivalist*  jaDed 
an  emergency  se»»oa  « 
rt«»  state  Duma  to  discuss 
^JSala-  It  will  be  held  on 

was  signed  was 

am-eed  with  no  one,  Mr  tfyu 
t£T  <Ke  entourage  of*g 

Yeltsin,  which  has  tong 

to  take  account  of  Russia  s tob 

terests  and  is  P°*8U*I1§. 
territorial  destruction  of  our 

00Tc5e*i opposition’s  concern 

for  the  fate  of  ethnic  Russians 
to  Cheriienia  has  scmetosis. 

But  Mr  Zyuganov  bas  ransi^ 

tently  underestimated  the 

degree  of  Chechen  hostility 
towards  Russia,  and  fafledto 
understand  that  today's  de- 
moralised, brutalised  Russian 
armed  forces  are  incapable  of 


Sffig&gBKS 

ethnic  Russians,  __,j  USQ 

SrSsrffisSij 

todd.  “'Ll  Russian  north 
linking  . Baku  and 

Caucasus  with 


Say-S-s 

with  mj'Jg'Slot  in 
fig  %S,g*g  SSsian 

than  tM  deaths 

JJSdd  be  to  turn  it  into  a ktod 

rtf  ^za  Strip,  with  tight  Dor- 

Sr^SSK:  Chech®*  to 

surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
SSfaand  by  the  Caucasus 
mountains  on  one  sine- 
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News  in 


brief  I Security 


Court  to  consider 
Bhutto’s  challenge 


chiefs 

pool 

ideas 


Richard  Norton-Taylor 


am^to«MK*^aereaftertocourtM^aie 

sS»SSsr“  i 

all  toric  again.  This  time  Ms  Bhutto  caved  In  and  filed  the  f Irity  and  Intelligence 

“***■*'—■-,""*  agendas  of  more  than 

30  countries  — for  years 
sworn  enemies  in  a secret 
and  often  dirty  contest  — 
gathered  in  Brussels  last 
week  for  an  exchange  of 
views  on  how  to  deal  with 
common  targets  in  the  post 
cold  war  world. 

They  were  invited  by  a 
special  committee  setup  by 
Nato  In  1952  to  counter 
“subversive  activities”,  or 


colleague  of  20  years,  President  Farooql^ghari,  in  the  early 
comes  toelectians,  planned  for  February 

protests  at  her  dismissal- — Phil  Goodwin,  Islamabad. 


Dreux  defeats  National  Front  

BACKED  by  toeleft,  theconseraativeinayorrf^eim,nrar  ^ris,  tcf  ireport 

beat  the  National  Frant^ididate  to d^U“g  member  governments 
blow  to  the  far-right  party's  quest  ^ ^ ^ 

Gaullist  Gerard  Hamid  was  re-elected  with  60.6  p«  attne 

vote,  defeating  Marie-Prance  Sttrbols 


•-Tonight,  the  citizens  oTDreux  said  again  they  don’t  want  to 
live  with  hate,"  Mr  Hamel  said.  , . .....  . .. 

Mrs  Stirbols  won  the  first  rouxxl  ofvoting  a 
of  Mr  Hamel,  but  the  Socialist  and  Communist  Candidas  puuea 
out  of  the  second  round  In  solidarity  against  the  IhrngbL  The 
National  Front  leader,  Jean-Mane  Le  Pen,  had  puDed  out  ml  the 
stops  to  win  the  party's  first  city  outside  Prance’s  to«eastogy 
far-right  south.  The  Front  has  sought  the  mayor's  ofl^  m Dram, 
since  1983,  when  It  gained  nearly  17  per  cent  oT the  vote.  Its  score 
has  steadily  risen  since  then. — AP.Dreux. 

Standoff  on  Gaza  Strip  road 

ISRAELI  soldiers  were  locked  In  a standoff  yesterday  with  hun- 
dreds of  Palestinian  motorists  who  blocked  a road  off-limits  to 

Arab  civilian  traffic  near  a Jewish  settlement  in  the  Gaza  Strip. 

Encouraged  by  Palestinian  police  to  take  to  the  road,  the 
motorists  Jammed  a one-mile  strip  in  front  of  the  settlement  of 
Nptrnrlm  in  protest  at  Israeli  travel  restrictions,  in  force  since  a 
Muslim  suicide  attack  In  1994. 

A senior  PIX)  official  threatened  an  explosion  of  violence  n 

Israeli  and  Palestinian  officers  failed  to  defitse  the  crisis. 

“If  this  road  is  not  open  it  will  lead  to  problems  similar  to  those 
of  the  opening  of  toe  tunneL.”  the  Palestinian  Justice  minister, 
Freih  Abu  Medeen.  told  Israel's  Arabic  radio,  referrtag  to  Moody 
riots  in  September  sparked  by  Israel’s  opening  of  an  entrance  to  a 
tourist  tunnel  to  Arab  East  Jerusalem. 

Arabs  blocked  Gaza's  mato  road  with  metal  pipes  to  force 

drivers  to  detour  on  to  the  strip,  which  passes  within 500 yards  of 
Notzarlm.  Israeli  military  jeeps  and  armoured  personnel  earners 

blocked  the  route  and  officers  warned  they  would  opai  fire  if  cars 

pressed  on  towards  the  settlement 

Israeli  and  PLO  officers  failed  to  defiise  the  crisis  in  talks 

yesterday.  — Reuter.  Neexirim. 


Whiff  of  hell  for  congregation 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  churchgoers  wrae  treated  to  a realistic  “fire 

and  brimstone”  service  yesterday  when  their  Calvinist  theoto- 
gkm  accidentally  setoff  a canister  <rf  teargas. 

The  Afrikaner  minister,  FerdiGouws.  was  expanding  on  the 
seriousness  of  sin  during  the  children's  service,  using  aerosol 
sprays  as  props,  when  he  released  toe  teargas,  the  radio  reported. 

The  embarrassed  minister  apologised  as  gas  spread  quickly 
through  the  Nederdultse  Gereformeerde  Kerk  in  Port  Elizabeth  s 
Kraggakamma  suburb,  sending  the  congregation  coughing  and 
sneezing  from  the  pews.  — Reuter,  Johannesburg. 


member  governments  on 
“espionage,  terrorism,  po- 
litical extremism  and  fac- 
tors of  instability”- 
The  conference  brought 
together  more  than  100  rep- 
resentatives of  the  security 
services  of  countries  rang- 
ing from  the  United  States 
to  Uzbekistan,  from  Britain 
to  Albania.  Those  from  for- 
mer communist  regimes 
came  to  learn  from  the 
West  how  put  their  own 
houses  In  order. 

The  participants  also  In- 
cluded members  of  commit- 
tees set  up  by  almost  every 
parliament  In  the  former 
communist  countries  to 
scrutinise  the  activities  of 
their  security  and  intelli- 
gence agencies.  But  the 
conference  showed  that 
there  is  no  common  ap- 
proach in  the  West  towards 
democratic  accountability. 

A former  head  of  the 
French,  security  service,  the 
1 psT.  Tumria  it  plain  that  his 
country’s  agencies  were 
subject  to  no  effective  scru- 
tiny by  the  National  Assem- 
bly   an  admission  which 

surprised  participants  from 
the  new  parliaments  of 
eastern  Europe. 

It  became  clear  that 
I among  Nato  countries  the 
German,  US.  and  Canadian 
security  and  Intelligence 
agencies  are  subjected  to 
the  tightest  formal,  legal 
and  constitutional  controls. 
Britain's  MIS,  the  confer- 
ence heard,  had  been  press- 
ing for  more  openness  for- 
years  before  ministers 
Anally  agreed  to  set  up 
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A Belarussian  woman  leads  her  two  goats  to  a l _ ^ 

uacmiw  tvMfflfi  warilv  as  Belarus  votes 


James  Meek  hi  Moacow 
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Russian  leadership, 

only  outside  force 

able  to  put  pressure  on 
the  warring  politicians  m 
Belarus,  drew  back  In  despair 
yesterday  to  await  the  inev- 
itable dash  after  the  days 
controversial  constitutional 
referendum.  . 

■Hie  Russian  prime  minister, 
Viktor  Chernomyrdin,  blamed 
both  the  Belarussian  parUar 
mead  and  President  Alexander 
Lukashenko  for  the  qdDaprc  ot 
ao  agreemsfit  be  brokered  last 

week  which  took  the  fangs  ort 
of  the  referendum  result.  But 
neither  he  nor  President  Boris 
Yeltsin  showed  any  signof 
wanting  to  reintervene  until 
the  result  of  yesterday's  vote 
becomes  clear. 


Interfax  news  agency 
reported  last  night  that  the 
turnout  had  been  high 
enough  to  validate  toe  vote. 
In  defiance  of  the  law,  polling 
stations  were  open  for  more 
than  a fortnight  before  yester- 
day's final  dav  of  voting. 

Mr  Lukashenko  was  ex- 
pected to  secure  the  results  he 

wanted  from  the  seven-ques- 
tion refjerendam  — most  Im- 
portantly, approval  of  a new 
constitution  extending  his 
term  by  two  years  to  2001  and 
giving  him  the  authority  to 
appoint  judges  and  a .signifi- 
cant number  of  MPs. 

Parliament's  own  questions, 
fining  for  the  virtual  dissolu- 
tion of  the  presidency,  were 
not  expected  to  win  backing. 
Most  MPS,  and  the  head  aftne 
constitutional  court,  oppose 
Mr  Lukashenko. 


Foreign  observers  refhsed  to 
attend  the  referendum  after 
Mr  Lukashenko  illegally 
sacked  toe  head  of  toe  Belarus- 
sian electoral  commission, 
sending  guards  to  eject  him 


from  his  office. 

The  president  has  made  use 
of  his  near-total  control  of  the 

local  media,  which  the  hostil- 
ity of  Russian  television 
nTiannais  has  done  little  to  al- 


leviate. On  Saturday  Russia’s 
ORT  channel  spliced  a record- 
ing of  Mr  Lukashenko  prais- 
ing Hitler  with  concentration 
camp  footage.  A presidential 
aide  said  the  tape  was  faked, 
although  Mr  Lukashenko  Is 
on  record  as  lauding  Hiller's 
domestic  policies. 

The  referendum  Is  really  on 
on<*  issue:  the  Character  of  the 


cer  and  state  farm  director 
elected  in  a 1993  landslide. 
His  opponents  believe  him  to 
be  a populist  demagogue  and 
paranoid  megalomaniac. 

“What  kind  of  a dictator  is 
it  who  is  supported  by  the  vot- 
ers?" Mr  Lukashenko  asked 
In  a televised  address  oh  Sat- 
urday night.  "This  is  not  a 
choice  between  president  and 
parliament.  It's  a choice  be- 
tween chaos  and  anarchy  on 
the  one  hand  and  discipline, 
order  "»<l  a change  for  toe 
better  on  the  other.” 

Mr  Lukashenko  has  said  the 
referendum  will  be  binding, 
putting  him  in  conflict  with 
parliament  and-  the-  constitu- 
tional court,  which  consider 
the  result  to  be  advisory . 

After  voting  yesterday,  Mr 
Lukashenko  issued  an  ambig- 
uous statement  saying  he 


would  not  dissolve  parlia- 
ment,' hut  hinting  that  it 
would  have  to  dissolve  Itself 
within  a month. 

Apart  from  a demonstration 
by  2,000  anti-referendum  pro- 
testers in  central  Minsk  yes- 
terday, the  republic  was  quiet 
There  may  be  little  toe  divid- 
ed and  indecisive  opposition 
can  do  but  accept  defeat  in  the 
hope  that  Mr  Lukashenko's 
isolation  of  Belarus  from  the 
outside  worid  will  eventually 
bring  about  his  downfalL 
-‘Lukashenko  is  incapable 
ofliving  lawfully,”  said  Stani- 
slav Shushkevich,  the  former 
Belarussian  leader  who 
signed  the  1991  deal  with  Rus- 
sia and  Ukraine  which  dis- 
solved the  Soviet  Union.  "It’s 
a farce  of  a vote.  We  already 
know  what  the  official  results 
will  be.” 


o 


“I’ve  been  In  Jail  for  two  years 
because  1 tried  to  leam  the  truth 
in  the  befief  that  it  is  impossible 
to  have  other  freedoms  in  a 
country  where  there  is  no 
freedom  of  the  press.” 
Journalists  on  the  front  line 
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The  commission 
wants  to  wait,  but 
the  US  and 
Western 

Onauy  agreed  to  sei  u*»  « 
parliamentary  intelligence  flOVStTUTlGntS  are 
and  secnrUy  committee.  9 

The  latest  spy  row  be-  urqing  It  tO  Degin 
tween  the  Russians  and  ^ 

Americans  was  not  raised. 

Common  targets  ware  gen- 
erally agreed  to  be  terror- 
ists, drag-traffickers,  and 
money -laundjerers. 

France,  however,  admit- 
ted that  Its  priorities  in- 
cluded economic  lntelli- 
I gence.  The  participants 
were  told  that  the  DST  was 
| also  responsible  for  pro- 
tecting France’s  “national 
heritage”. 

Notably  absent  were 
members  of  the  security 
and  intelligence  scrutiny 
f^wnnwt^  from  the  estab- 
lished democracies  of  the 
West.  They  could  have 
Honi-nt  frm  «™*hlti*ia*tn 
of  the  new  pwrUamentari- 
; ans  from  the  east. 


EU  urged  to  take  in  states  left  out  by  Nato 

European  Commit 
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membership  talks 
next  year  with  most 
central  and  east 
European 
countries,  to  avert 

political 

destabilisation. 

John  Palmer  in 

Brussels  reports 


Ton  is  under  pressure 
_ from  the  United  States 
and  Nato  to  drop  plans  ftr 

phasing  the  enlargement  oE 

the  EU  and  begin  talks  with 

almost  all  would-be  members 
In 'central  wnd  eastern  Europe 
by  the  aid  of  next  year. 

The  commission  believes 
that  some  who  want  to  Join 

are  not  ready  for  foil  member- 
ship, hut  Western  govern- 
ments fear  the  politically  de- 
stabilising consequences  of  a 
simultaneous  rejection  by 
Nato  and  the  EU. . 

Nato  will  agree  to  consider 
betonnihg  talks  next  year.to 
admit  only  the  Caech  Repub- 
lic, Hungary,  Poland  and. 
probably,  Slovenia  by.  1999- 
AnpHcations  from  the  three 
Baltic  states  and  other 
countries  in  eastern  Europe 

wifi  be  put  on  ice  due  to  vehe- 
ment Russian  opposition. 

The  CUntou  administration 

is  pushing  for  the  EU  to  com- 

pensate  Latvia.  Lithuania  and 
by  Including  them  m 
its  first-wave  enlargement 
after  2000.  At  a meeting  of 
senior  EU  and  American  poli- 


ticians in  Brussels  at  the. 
weekend,  the  US  chairman  of 
the  Trans-Atiantic  Policy  Net- 
work, BID  Frcnzel.said:  “We 

hope  something  can  be  done 

by  the  EU  for  the  Baltic  states 

niri<T  the  others  who  will  not 
come  in  to  Nato  just  now.” 

During  the  weekend  the 
(fflwwiaginn  mot  in  private  to 
review  Its  plans  for  opening 
membership  negotiations 


sioner  said,  yesterday.  “But 
our  governments  now  say  the 
EU  has  no  option  but  to  begin 
membership,  negotiations 
with  a much,  larger  group  of 
countries  very  soon. 

“The  bigger  toe  enlarge- 
ment the  more  urgent  it  is 
that  the  EU  is  able  to  handle 
so  many  members.  At  toe 
very  least  the  Maastricht 
treaty  IGC  [inter-govenunen- 


Only  Slovakia  and  Bulgaria  may  now  be 
excluded  from  early  talks  with  Brussels 


with  a limited  group  of  states 
after  the  Maastricht  treaty 
review  conference  next  year. 
While  it  supports  enlarge- 
ment, the  wwtwlwlnn  Insists 
that  the  EU  must  reform  Its 
decision-making  system, 
spending  policies  and  budget 
before  it  absorbs  newcomers. 

“The  commission  would 
much  prefer  to  concentrate 
on  a limited  number  of  new 
members  and  leave  others 
until  the  early  years  of  the 
. next  century,”  one  commis- 


tal  conference]  must  agree  on 
a much  greater  use  of  major- 
ity-vote decisions  in  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  the 
transfer  to  the  EU  of  responsi- 
bility for  aspects  of  immigra- 
tion, asylum  and  border  con- 
trols, and  a major  strengthen- 
ing of  our  common  foreign 
and  security  policy." 

. The  commission’s  new  en- 
largement strategy  Is 
summed  up  as  “everyone  may 
start  the  race  at  the  same 
time,  but  applicants  will  only 
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pass  the  finish  line  when  they 
are  dearly  ready  for  the  res- 
ponsibilities of  membership”. 

The  Czech  Republic,  Hun- 
gary, Poland  and  Slovenia  are 
already  hot  favourites  to  join 
in  2002,  but  they  may  now  be 
accompanied  by  Estonia, 
which  has  the  most  advanced 
economy  of  toe  Baltic  states. 

The  commission  Is  drawing 
up  a report  on  the  political, 
security  and  economic  situa- 
tion to  toe  12  east  European 
and  Mediterranean  countries 
which  have  submitted  mem- 
bership requests.  The  only 
stales,  which  may  he  excluded 
from  early  talks  are  Slovakia, 
where  the  government  is 
accused  of  reverting  to  au- 
thoritarian rule,  and  Bulgaria, 
whose  economy  Is  in  chaos, 
and  where  there  is  domestic 
opposition  to  toe  EU  and  Nato 
Of  the  two  would-be'  mem- 
bers to  toe  Mediterranean, 
toe  new  government  in  Malta 
has  decided  not  to  pursue  Its 
request,  and  the  speed  with 
which  Cyprus  is  admitted 
will  depend  heavily  bn  the 
state  of  negotiations  for  a pi> . 
litlcal  settlement  there. 
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Clinton  launches  dual 
offensive  on  scandals 


Martin  Walker 

In  Washington 


I ILL  CLINTON’S  -ad' 
ministration  and  a 
jclose  former  aide 
'launched  a double 
counter-attack  yesterday 
against  threatening  new  scan- 
dals, insisting  that  the  dubi- 
ous campaign  contributions 
from  Asian  sources  had  not 
influenced  policy,  and  form- 
ing a campaign  to  attack  the 
credentials  of  the  indepen- 
dent counsel  investigating 
Whitewater-related  scandals. 

Mr  Clinton’s  national  secu- 
rity adviser,  Anthony  Lake, 
said  the  president  had  been 
far  tougher  on  Indonesia  than 
his  predecessors.  “Look  at  the 
record.  We  tightened  up  on 
arms  sales  to  Indonesia  and 
we  voted  for  human  rights  in- 
quiries at  the  United 
Nations,”  he  told  NBC-TV. 
“Our  trade  strategy  with  Asia 
is  In  US  interests.” 

James  CarvUle,  Mr  Clinton's 
former  campaign  strategist, 
said  he  was  forming  a cam- 
paign to  expose  the  biased  na- 
ture of  the  Whitewater  coun- 
sel, Kenneth  Starr. 

“We're  gonna  bring  the 
truth  about  Kenneth  Starr 


and  his  partisan  political 
agenda  to  the  American 
people,"  Mr  Carville  said. 
*Tm  sick  of  this  nutty  ap- 
peasement strategy  for  a guy 
like  Starr,  who  detests  this 
president.” 

The  campaign  finance  scan- 
dal comes  as  Mr  Clinton  con- 
solidates his  Asian  relations 
at  this  week's  Asia-Pacific 
economic  conference  summit 
in  the  Philippines  and  bank- 
ing data  suggests  as  much  as 
70  per  cent  of  this  year's  new 
US  treasury  debt  has  been 


weekend  after  the  administra- 
tion refused  to  hand  over  33 
national  security  council  doc- 
uments relating  to  foreign 
trade  missions  which  have 
been  linked  to  the  fund-rais- 
ing snanrtal 

A new  dash  between  the 
White  House  and  Congress  is 
expected  after  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing holiday. 

The  Democratic  national 
committee  has  returned  more 
than  half  the  $2.5  million 
(£1.6  million)  raised  by  John 
Huang,  a former  employee  of 


The  Democratic  Party  has  now  returned 
$1  .27  million  of  the  sum  raised  by  Huang 


bought  by  foreign  interests, 
overwhelmingly  Asian. 

The  FBI  will  begin  a poten- 
tially criminal  investigation 
this  week  into  the  Democratic 
Party’s  fund-raising  from 
Asian  sources,  even  as  the 
Democrats  are  scrambling  to 
return  the  donations  and 
stonewall  congressional  de- 
mands for  documents  which 
could  shed  light  on  the  affair. 

Five  House  of  Representa- 
tives committee  chairmen 
sent  a letter  of  protest  at  the 


the  Indonesian-based  Lippo 
Group,  who  took  a senior  post 
in  Mr  Clinton’s  commerce  de- 
partment before  becoming  a 
toll-time  Democratic  fund- 
raiser. 

On  Friday  evening  theJDNC 
announced  that  it  was  return- 
ing $450,000  donated  by  Arief 
Wiriadinata.  a landscape  gar- 
dener whose  father-in-law 
was  a top  Lippo  bank  official. 
The  DNC  claimed  throughout 
the  election  campaign  that 
this  was  a lawful  donation. 


since  Mr  Wiriadinata  was  a 
legal  US  resident,  although 
not  a citizen.  It  now  says  that 
It  is  no  longer  sure  of  his  resi- 
dent status,  since  he  did  not 
file  a tax  return  this  year. 

The  parly  has  now  returned 
$1.27  million  of  the  sum 
raised  by  Mr  Huang  includ- 
ing the  amounts  which  have 
spurred  the  FBI  investiga- 
tion. These  were  donations 
from  a fund-raiser  attended 
by  the  vice-president,  A1 
Gore,  at  a Buddhist  temple  in 
California.  Among  the  donors 
were  Buddhist  nuns  and 
priests  who  have  taken  oaths 
of  poverty,  and  who  said  they 
were  handed  $5,000  in  cash 
and  then  asked  to  write 
cheques  in  the  own  names. 

The  FBI  is  expected  to  ad- 
vise the  attorney -general, 
Janet  Reno,  this  week 
whether  there  are  sufficient 
grounds  to  appoint  an  inde- 
pendent counsel  to  investi- 
gate tiie  affair,  as  a Republi- 
can senator,  John  McCain  of 
Arizona,  has  demanded. 

Mr  Clinton  has  already 
wooed  Mr  McCain,  the  co- 
sponsor of  a campaign  fi- 
nance reform  bill  with  Demo- 
cratic Senator  Russ  Feingold. 
by  promising  to  support  the 
bin. 


US  and  China  agree  on  summit 


Bill  Clinton’s  talks 
with  Jiang  Zemin 
may  stabilise 
relations,  but  the 
president  has  to 
take  account  of 
worries  at  home, 
writes  Nick 
Cumming-Bruce 
in  Manila 


(ILL  CLINTON  moved 
i closer  to  fulfilling  one 
‘of  his  foreign  _ policy 
priorities  by  agreeing'  yester- 
day an  exchange  of  visits  with. 

tiie  Chinese  president,  Jiang 
Zemin.  ’ 

The  US  vice-president,  A1 
Gore,  wfll  visit  Beijing  in  the 
first  half  of  1997.  Mr  Clinton 
and  Mr  Jiang  win  hold  sum- 
mits later  that  year-  and  In 
1998. 

The  deal  drew  praise  from 
Beijing  and  a sharp  rebuke 
from  the  US  human,  rights 
lobby. 

Mr  Clinton,  who  said  he 
thought  the  meeting  went 
very  well,  has  made  public 
hia  aim  to  pay  the  first  presi- 
dential visit  to  Beijing  since 
1989.  But  the  main  US  objec- 
tive is  to  establish  a frame- 
work for  top-level  contacts  to 
stabilise  a relationship  sev- 


Bfil  Clinton  and  Jiang  Zemin  shake  hands  at  the  economic 
conference  in  Manila  - photograph:  joe  marquette 


erely  strained  by  disagree- 
ments on  Taiwan,  trade  and 

hij»iji*n  rigljts. 

: . The"  US  secretary  of  state, 
Warren  -Christopher,  ar- 
ranged the  deal  during  a two- 
day  trip  to  Beijing  last  week. 
In  seven  hours  of  talks  with 
China’s  three  top  leaders,  he 
stressed  that  “confrontation 
and  containment  is  not  the  di- 
rection the  United  States  is 
going  with  respect  to  China”, 
and  called  for  a new  era  of  co- 
operation. 

Mr  Christopher’s  trip  was 
itself  the  culmination  of 
months  of  negotiation  by 
senior  administration  offi- 
cials, notably  the  national  se- 
curity adviser,  Anthony 
Lake,  to  try  to  set  the  bilat- 
eral relationship  an  a more 
positive  footing. 

Chinese  officials  described 
the  meeting  as  “friendly,  posi- 


tive and. constructive'*,  which 
Is  fulsome  praise  in  the  light 
of  recent  comments. . 

If  Mr  Clinton’s  spin  doctors 
were  equally  satisfied,  they 
seemed  determined  not  to 
show  it 

“You  couldn't  say  we  just 
struck  a home  run  or  some- 
thing,” one  senior  nfUrlal 
remarked  afterwards. 

"There  is  no  sense  of  eupho- 
ria, complacency  or  naivety.” 

This  guarded  response 
seems  partly  intended  to  de- 
flect accusations,  already 
coining  from  rights  activists, 
that  Mr  Clinton  is  pursuing  a 

path  of  appeasement  by  ar- 
ranging the  summits  without 
preconditions  on  human 
rights. 

“In  the  the  rush  to  engage- 
ment concern  about  human 
rights  is  being  left  behind," 
Mike  Jendrzejwczyk  of  the 


US-based  Human  Rights 
Watch  Asia  said  yesterday. 
“It's  a huge  disappointment 
and  a major  setback  for 
human  rights  in  China.” 

US  officials  also  stressed 
that  even  if  they  had  estab- 
lished a framework  for  dia- 
logue, they  had  a long  way  to 
go  to  remove  the  irritants 
which  have  Inflamed  Sino- 
American  relations. 

Mr  Clinton’s  spin  doctors 
were  at  pains  to  emphasise 
that  human  rights  wonld 
“continue  to  he  a very  signifi- 
cant issue  on  our  agenda”  and 
said  the  president  “put  con- 
siderable emphasis’’  on  US 
concern  about  Chinese  ex- 
ports of  nuclear  technology 
and  weapons  of  mass 
destruction. 

Trade  also  looms  large 
among  Washington’s  worries 
at  a time  when  China  runs  a 
surplus  with  the  US  even  big- 
ger than  Japan's. 

Conspicuous  by  its  absence 
in  yesterday's  announcement 
was  any  softening  of  US  resis- 
tance to  China's  bid  for  swift 
admission  to  the  World  Trade 
Organisation-  Mr  Clinton  told 
Mr  Jiang  that  they  should 
work  at  the  matter  'pragmati- 
cally", and  made  it  clear  that 
the  US  was  stm  looking  for  a 
better  offer  from  China  on 
compliance  with  WTO  rules 
of  entry. 

“There  Is  no  question 
China  has  moved  to  even  its 
trade  regime,”  one  US  official 
said.  “There  is  also  no  ques- 
tion that  China's  trade  regime 
remains  highly  protected  and 
that  barriers  must  come 
down". 
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Anti-stress  room 
is  a smash  hit 


Jonathan  Watts  In  Tokyo 


L t J\  T FIRST  1 wasn't 
/ \ sore  if  I ought  to. 

/ 1 After  all,  every- 
thing was  so  valuable.  But 
once  I got  started . . . well,  I 
jnst  let  rip  and  it  felt 
fantastic.” 

When  Mr  Watanabe.  who 
describes  himself  as  an  or- 
dinary Japanese  business- 
man, and  three  of  his  fe- 
male colleagues  entered  the 
stress-relief  room  It  resem- 
bled a tidy  antiques  shop. 
Gilt-framed  paintings  hung 
an  the  walls,  an  elaborately 
decorated  screen  stood  in  a 
corner,  and  statuettes  and 
an  ornate  Imarl  vase  were 
neatly  arranged,  on  a 
mother-of-pearl  table  top. 

Two  hours  later,  Mr  Wa- 
tanabe and  friends  left  the 
place  looking  as  if  it  had 
been  hit  by  a typhoon.  The 
frames  were  mangled,  the 
pictures  tom,  the  screen 
chipped,  the  table  wrecked, 
the  statuettes  headless  and 
smithereens  of  the  vase  lay 
scattered  on  the  floor. 

“Mr  Watanabe  is  a good 
customer,”  said  the  owner, 
Yoshle  Ogasawara,  as  she 
surveyed  the  destruction. 
“Some  of  tire  others  can  get 
carried  away.  It  takes  days 
to  dean  up  after  them.” 

The  stress-relief  room,  on 
the  tranquil  snrnnmdfHgs 
of  a small  lakeside  town  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Fuji,  was 
set  up  by  Ms  Ogasawara  In 
July.  For  10,000  yen  (about 
£52  pounds),  you  get  the 
use  of  the  room  for  two 
hours.  This  includes  as 
much  beer  as  you  can 
drink,  as  many  karaoke 
songs  as  you  can  sing  and 
as  much  havoc  as  you  can 
wreak. 

“Everyone  gets  stressed 
out  occasionally”.  Ms  Oga- 


sawara explained,  “but  per- 
haps especially  so  In  Japan. 
Here  people  are  expected  to 
keep  up  appearances  what- 
ever they  are  feeling  inside. 
This  room  is  a way  for  them 
to  let  off  steam.” 

While  smashing  the 
room,  middle-ranking  man- 
agers have  been  heard 
screaming  abuse  at  their 
seniors,  housewives  curs- 
ing their  unfaithful  hus- 
bands and  bureaucrats  ridi- 
culing their  political 
superiors.  One  customer 
wrote  to  Ms.  Ogasawara 
after  a smashing  session:  “I 
can’t  thank  you  enough. 
Yon  have  made  me  look  at 
things  in  a new  light.” 

It  might  be  good  therapy, 
but  even  with  five  cus- 
tomers at  a time  entry  fees 
toil  to  cover  the  £1,000 
value  of  the  goods  that  get 

demolished. 

Ms  Ogasawara  said  she 
was  not  worried.  “During 
the  bubble  economy  of  the 
late  1980s  there  was  a glut 
of  everything  .in  Japan  — 
money  and  goods.  But  now 
that  prices  have,  fallen  and 
people  have  gone  bust  I 
have  been  able  to  pick  up 
stuff  at  a bargain. 

“Some  customers  ask  ine 
to  let  them  take  some  of  the 
objects  away  with  them, 
but  that  is  not  the  point  X 
don’t  want  people  to  hoard 
things  that  should  be  en- 
joyed, even  if  that  means 
smashing  them.” 

The  mid  of  December  is 
traditionally  a time  for  bon- 
ertkoi  (“forget  the  year") 
parties,  an  opportunity  for 
Japanese  to  unwind  and 
put  the  frustrations  of  the 
previous  12  months  behind 
them.  Fully  booked  for  the 
season,  the  stress-relief 
room  is  being  restocked  for 
the  coming  orgy  of  son-gra- 
tuitous violence. 


Workers  search  for  mines  as  a woman  digs  up  the  land  just  cleared  by  them  near  Quito,  Angola.  While  the  peace 
r«ii+iwTTg«  people  are  returning  to  the  country,  but  have  difficulty  in  finding  safe  fields  to  plant  as  an  estimated 
12  million  mines  were  scattered  all  around  the  country  during  20  years  of  civil  war  photograph:  giovanni  office  run 

Governments  play  the  numbers 
game  with  missing  Rwandans 


fn  Stuttgart,  military  officials  agreed  that  up  to 
250,000  refugees  remained  In  eastern  Zaire, 
but  did  not  decide  on  intervention,  despite  UN 
estimates  of  three  times  that  number.*  In  Goma, 
Chris  McGreal  reports  on  the  'lost’  people 
Kingali  and  its  allies  would  rather  forget 


AST  week  American  and 
United  Nations  officials 
the  same  satellite 
photos  of  the  same  tracts  of 
eastern  Zaire  and  came  up 
with  entirely  contradictory 
conclusions.  The  Americans 
saw  almost  nothing.  The  UN 
spotted  750,000  miserable 
souls  being  driven  in- circles. 

As  the  international  debate 
shifts  from  what  can  be  done 
to  assist  the  Rwandan  Hutu 
refugees  still  in  Zaire  to 
whether  they  even  exist,  the 
Rwandan  government  and  its 
allies  appear  ever  more  will- 
ing to  write  them  off  The 
third  day  of  a meeting  of 
Western  military  chiefs  in 
Germany  yesterday  was  un- 
able to  agree  whether  there 
was  any  need  for  foreign  in- 
tervention in  eastern  Zaire. 

The  Tutsi-dominated  gov- 
ernment in  Tvlgatl  and  its 
Zairean  rebel  comrades  in 
Goma  say  there  are  no  more 
refugees.  The  US  took  the 
same  view,  claiming  it  could 
find  no  evidence  of  the  miss- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  in 
its  satellite  photos.  It  later  ad- 


mitted having  spotted  200,000 
people  with  aerial  flights. 

Yet  the  UN  found  nearly 
four  times  as  many  ‘Tost*’ 
refugees.  It  said  people  were 
spread  across  several  hun- 
dred miles,  from  around 
Goma,  north  of  Lake  Kivu,  to 
Bukavu  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lake.  Another  mass  — proba- 
bly rn  amly  Burundians  — 
was  spotted  south  of  Uvira  on 
the  Burundi  border. 

About  300,000  refugees  are 
gathering  around  the  town  of 
Walikale,  75  miles  west  of 
Goma,  driven  by  Zairean 
army  units  retreating  from 
the  rebel  offensive  toward  the 
city  of  Kisangani,  missionar- 
ies Baid.  A similar  number  of 
refugees  are  on  the  move  tor 
south  of  Bukavu,  probably  in- 
cluding Zaireans  who  fled  the 
rebel  occupation. 

The  UN  said  another  175,000 
refugees  were  encamped  at 
Nyumbi,  on  the  west  bank  of 
Lake  Kivu,  with  units  of  the 
Hutu  militias  chased  from  the 
camps  by  the  rebels  and  the 
Rwandan  army  10  days  ago. 

There  is  no  firm  informa- 


tion about  the  condition  of 
the  “lost”  refugees,  but  most 
of  them  fled  their  camps  a 
month  ago.  Since  then  they 
have  been  living  off  the  land 
and  kept  moving  by  the  fight- 
ing. A few  individuals  who 
have  reached  safety  report 
deaths  from  starvation,  ex- 
haustion and  disease. 

Yet  the  Rwandan  govern- 
ment and  Zairean  rebels  con- 
tinue to  deny  the  refugees 
exist.  Most  immediately,  they 
appear  intent  on  averting  mil- 
itary intervention  in  eastern 
Zaire.  If  the  refugees  do  not 
exist,  there  is  no  one  to  help. 

There  may  be  other  mo- 
tives. The  influx  of  500,000 
Hutus  over  the  past  week  is 
putting  extraordinary  pres- 
sure on  the  Rwandan  authori- 
ties’ resources,  especially 
housing. 

Rwanda  is  appealing  for 
$700  million  (£466  million)  to 
help  pay  for  the  resettlement 
of  refugees,  money  it  does  not 
want  to  see  diverted  to  inter- 
vention in  Zaire. 

As  the  Rwandan  army  has 
already  broken  the  back  of 
the  Hutu  militias  and  dis- 
persed the  refugee  camps  on 
Rwanda’s  borders,  the  gov- 
ernment no  longer  places  the 
samp  urgency  on  getting  the 
remaining  Hutus  home,  ac- 
cording to  one  UN  official. 

“If  the  refugees  wither 
away  or  simply  become  de 
facto  Zaireans  1 don't  think 
that's  going  to  bother  anyone 


too  much  inside  the  Rwandan 
establishment”  he  said. 

'They  only  ever  wanted 
these  people  back  to  stop 
them  providing  a haven  for 
the  interahamwe  and  cross- 
border  attacks.” 

The  Rwandan  position  has 
strong  backing  from  the 
Americans,  who  helped  stall 
proposals  for  intervention  at 
the  UN  Security  Council,  and 
vacillated  when  asked  to  help 
track  the  refugees  by  satellite. 

American  diplomats  in  the 
Rwandan  capital.  Kigali,  sup- 
port the  Rwandan  govern- 
ment claim  that  there  never 
were  one  million  refugees  in 
eastern  Zaire,  and  that  those 
who  have  returned  constitute 
the  overwhelming  bulk  of  the 
Hutus  who  fled  two  years  ago. 

Whatever  the  real  figures 
of  those  who  crowed  into 
Zaire  in  1994,  there  is  no 
doubt  the  same  number  have 
not  returned  to  Rwanda.  The 
exodus  to  Goma  two  years  ago 
took  three  days  of  solid  mass 
movement,  of  people  cram- 
ming through  the  border  post 
and  filling  every  conceivable 
space  in  the  town. 

As  they  left  Goma  10  days 
ago.  the  main  flow  lasted  less 
than  two  days,  without  the 
same  crush.  It  could  not  have 
accounted  for  much  more 
than  half  those  who  tramped 
into  Goma  in  1994.  And  that 
leaves  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  other  Rwandans  who  fled 
into  Bukavu  unaccounted  for. 


War’s  legacy  lives  on  in  gangland 


Peter  Hudson  in  San  Salvador  on  the 
rising  toll  from  El  Salvador’s  street  gangs 


» JHSITORS  to  the  poor  San 
^^Bartolo  district  of  El  Sal- 
W va  dor’s  capital  could  be 
forgiven  for  forgetting  where 
they  are.  Graffiti  pays  hom- 
age to  United  States  hip-hop 
culture  — an  impression  con- 
finned  by  local  youngsters’ 
preference  for  rap  music, 
gangster-style  baggy  trousers 
cut  off  below  the  knee,  and 
imported  trainers.  Their  tat- 
toos boast  membership  of 

mores,  the  street  gangs  which 

originated  In  Hispanic  com- 
munities in  the  US. 

The  metros  are  a product  of 
the  country’s  fascination  with 
north  American  culture.  Al- 
most a fifth  of  the  5.5  million 
population  lives  in  the  DS, 
mainly  Los  Angeles,  and  one 
of  the  two  main  gangs,  the 
Mara  18,  takes  Its  name  from 
San  Salvador's  18th  Street 

But  Involvement  in  the  US 
moms  usually  leads  to  prison 
and  forcible  return  to  El  Sal- 
vador, where  the  deportees 
establish  local  gang  branches. 

’’Those  guys  are  much 
more  cool,”  explains  Elmer, 
aged  15,  a member  of  the 


Mara  Salvatrucha.  deadly 
rivals  of  the  Mara  18.  “They 
have  better  tattoos  and  they 
have  already  killed.” 

The  government  has  singled 
out  the  growth  of  the  mans 
as  a principal  cause  of  a wave 
of  violence  sweeping  the 
country.  There  have  been 
16,000  murders  in  the  past  two 
years  — an  average  of  22  a 
day  — more  civilian  deaths 
than  during  the  10-year  civil 
war  that  ended  In  1992. 

The  ruling  Arena  party  has 
dropped  a progressive  penal 
code  under  debate.  In  favour 
of  a stem  law-and-order  pack- 
age and  a move  to  bring  back 
the  death  penalty. 

But,  according  to  Father 
Josfc  Morataya,  a priest  who 
works  with  gang  members, 
that  response  Ignores  the 
reasons  why  the  mans  are  so 
popular.  Almost  three-quar- 
ters of  the  country’s  young 
people  live  in  poverty,  he 
says,  and  most  are  horn  to  un- 
married mothers  and  live  in 
over-crowded  condition^. 

“The  leader  of  the  gang 
becomes  a father  figure;  the 


mara  provides  a family,  terri- 
tory and  self-esteem.”  Fr 
Morataya  says. 

Most  analysts  agree  that 
the  problem  is  wider  than  the 
mans.  Violence  permeates 
all  levels  of  society  — partly  a 
legacy  of  the  dirty  war  in 
which  75,000  people  died  — 
and  the  gangs  are  easy  scape- 
goats for  the  police  and 
courts,  which  lack  the  fund- 
ing and  competence  to  find 
the  real  culprits. 

Benjamin  Cuellar,  director 
of  the  Institute  of  Human 
Rights  at  the  Central  Ameri- 
can University  in  San  Salva- 
dor. estimates  that  there 
could  be  300.000  firearms  left 
over  from  the  war,  but  he  be- 
lieves the  real  problem  is  the 
failure  to  face  up  to  the  conse- 
quences of  foe  conflict 

“The  [United  Nations]  was 
keen  to  present  the  peace  pro- 
cess as  a great  success,  but  it 
never  looked  beyond  the  sur- 
face," he  says. 

"There  was  a truth  commis- 
sion, but  its  report  was 
shelved  five  days  after  it  was 
published,  with  the  declara- 
tion cf  a general  amnesty. 
The  two  sides  forgave  them- 
selves for  all  their  crimes,  but 
the  people  won’t  forget  all  the 
blood  that  has  flowed  here 


just  because  a decree  tells 
them  to." 

Former  death  squad  mem- 
bers, Dr  Cuellar  says,  hare 
turned  to  burglaries  and  armed 
robberies  to  make  ends  meet 

“In  1989  a man  walked  into 
a building  on  our  campus  to 
kill  six  priests,  a mother  and 
child.  He  confessed  every- 
thing at  his  trial  ...  He 
walked  free.  You  tell  me  what 
he  could  be  doing  now.” 


A PEACEFUL 

CHRISTMAS 

With  gratitude  for  your 
donations  throughout  ail 
seasons,  we  wish  you.  our 
friends,  the  gift  of  a peaceful 
Christmas. 

May  the  tore  that  you  have 
shown  to  the  sick  al 
St  Joseph’s  be  warmly 
reflected  in  your  homes. 

Sister  Superior . 

ST.  JOSEPH’S 
HOSPICE 
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Inequalities  rule 
out  tax  cuts 

Time  to  help  the  dispossessed 

WHO  CAN  possibly  grasp  all  the  details  which  win 
turnWe  tcraorraw.  Budget  Day  now  coincides  wife 
the  public  expenditure  programme.  There  were  logical 
reasons  why  to  two  were  brought  together  so  we  know 
bow  much  will  be  spent  on  health,  education,  social 
security  — and  bow  much  tax  we  will  pay.  But  it  makes 
it  much  easier  for  a Chancellor  to  slash  important 
social  programmes  — like  he  did  last  year  — and  escape 
the  wrath  that  would  have  descended  in  earlier  eras.  All 
eyes  — and  thousands  of  column  inches  — will  be 
concentrated  tomorrow  on  to  tax  tables.  Last  friday 
we  set  out  the  economic  reasons  why  tore  should  be  no 
personal  tax  cuts  tomorrow  — a proposition  which  in  a 
rare  show  of  unity  both  sides  of  industry,  the  CBI  and 
the  TUC.  support  as  well  But  the  social  reasons  for 

foregoing  tax  cuts  are  equally  important 

Suppose,  along  with  to  mountain  of  other  paperwork 
which  will  be  released  tomorrow,  the  Chancellor  bad  to 
publish  a family  impact  statement  on  to  manges  he 
has  decided  to  introduce.  Consider  the  grim  back- 
ground against  which  this  statement  would  he  drafted. 
On  almost  all  indices  — poverty,  homelessness,  inequal- 
ity, education  spending,  sickness  — children’s  quality 
of  life  has  at  best  stood  still,  and  on  many  seriously 
deteriorated  in  the  last  two  decades.  The  number  of 
homeless  families  has  doubled;  the  number  of  children 
surviving  on  welfare  has  risen  from  seven  per  cent  in 
1979  to  26  per  cent  in  1994;  the  gap  in  infant  mortality 
between  rich  and  poor  remains  unacceptably  wide. 

Ten  days  ago,  the  latest  poverty  figures  were  released 
showing  the  gap  between  the  poorest  and  richest  10  per 
cent  had  stoppped  widening  for  the  first  time  in  20 
years.  But  this  follows  a period  in  which  income 
inequality  baa  grown  further  and  foster  than  in  any 
comparable  state  during  to  last  decade.  The  gap  has 
widened  to  Victorian  proportions.  The  poorest  tenth  are 
13  per  cent  worse  off  in  real  terms  than  in  1979 
compared  to  to  richest  tenth  who  are  65  per  cent  better 
off.  Labour  is  still  dithering  over  whether  to  increase 
income  tax  for  people  earning  over  £100,000.  Ken  Clarke 
certainly  won’t  do  it  tomorrow.  Yet  one  reason  for  the 
huge  growth  in  inequality  has  been  the  huge  tax  cuts  to 
the  rich  — giving  every  person  on  £100,000  a £15,000 
annual  tax  rebate.  Remember,  the  number  of  people 
living  in  poverty  — below  half  average  income  — 
almost  tripled  since  1979  from  five  million  to  14.1 
million,  before  dipping  by  400.000  in  the  latest  figures. 
Some  four  million  children  live  in  these  homes.  One  out 
of  three  children  is  now  growing  up  in  a home  where 
there  is  no  fulltime  worker. 

Another  reason  for  the  increase  in  poverty  is  to  cuts 
which  have  been  made  to  social  security.  Last  year  the 
Chancellor  hit  the  most  vulnerable  of  alt  lone  parents, 
who  even  the  hardline  Peter  Lflley  had  tried  to  defend 
but  was  finally  forced  to  freeze  both  their  £630  one 
parent  benefit  and  to  £530  premium  paid  to  single 
parents  on  income  support  Ministers  intend  to  phase 
out  both  benefits.  Standby  for  further  moves  tomorrow, 
even  though  one  parent  benefit  conforms  in  every  way 
to  the  Government’s  welfare-to-work  strategy  carrying 
over  from  unemployment  into  work.  The  Government’s 
own  research  has  shown  the  best  way  of  getting  lone 
parents  into  jobs  is  through  incentives  rather  than 
penalties.  It  also  shows  lone  parents  are  not  longterm 
claimants,  but  in  a transitory  state.  That  was  one 
reason  why  Peter  Lilley  tried  to  defend  them. 

Labour  has  to  do  more  than  huff  and  puff  over 
tomorrow’s  cuts.  It  is  time,  as  Tony  Atkinson  argued  in 
our  Society  columns  earlier  this  month,  for  Labour  to 
set  itself  targets  for  reducing  inequality  and  be  ready, 
once  in  government,  to  produce  an  annual  poverty 
audit  monitoring  how  much  has  been  achieved.  Even 
the  Tories  are  supposed  to  be  pursuing  such  a strategy. 
As  signatories  of  the  1995  UN  Copenhagen  Declaration, 
to  Government  committed  itself  to  setting  targets  to 
reduce  inequality.  But  even  though  this  is  the  Interna- 
tional Year  for  the  Eradication  of  Poverty,  ministers 
refused  to  take  part  Labour  should  signal  its  readiness 
to  rectify  this  default 

Rigging  the  Court 

Human  rights  must  be  universal 

THE  LORD  Chancellor  visits  Britain’s  constitutional 
court  today.  No,  not  the  Royal  Courts  erf  Justice  on  the 
Strand  but  the  European  Court  of  Human  Rights  in 
Strasbourg  which,  with  over  40  judgments  in  UK  cases, 
has  extended  British  citizens’  rights  across  the  board. 
Its  decisions  have  always  involved  fundamental  rights 
access  to  justice,  free  speech,  free  press,  privacy  — 
and  fre31uentt7  b®en  for-reaching.  A whole  host  of 
vulnerable  minorities  — prisoners,  gypsies,  immi- 
grants, mental  patients  — have  been  given  important 
new  protections.  But  British  ministers  remain  un- 
nappy.  A nation  which  has  notoriously  used  adminis- 
trative discretion  to  keep  its  citizens  under  control,  has 
time  and  again  been  forced  by  the  Court  to  open  up  its 
procedures  and  make  them  subject  to  the  rule  of  law. 

Now.  as  the  European  Court  itself  is  due  to  be 
fundamentally  changed  from  a two-tier  part-time  struc- 
ture to  a single-tier  full-tune  court,  ministers  see  a new 
fflporturuty  of  curbing  its  powers.  Earlier  this  year  to 
foreign  Office  produced  a document  which  called  on 
European  judges  to  show  greater  regard  towards 
national  laws  and  practices,  more  regard  for  “decisions 
by  democratic  legislatures  and  to  differing  tegai  tradi- 
tions",  and  a curb  on  rulings  which  interfere  with 
longstanding  laws  and  practices.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
is  a distinguished  lawyer  but  the  political  manoeuvr- 
mgs  of  his  cabinet  colleagues  should  be  given  short 
Shrift  by  Strasbourg  today.  A more  malleable  Court 
wouW  certainly  be  more  convenient  to  British  minis- 
ters but  that  would  not  help  human  rights  in  the  UK  — 
or  other  parts  of  Europe.  Do  ministers  really  want 
Strasbourg  to  turn  a blind  eye  to  torture  in  Turkey, 
judicial  delays  in  Italy,  or  oppression  in  Eastern 
Europe.  The  widening  of  the  Court  — there  are  now  40 
member  states  — does  raise  important  questions  about 
appointments  to  the  judicial  body.  The  old  system 
under  which  each  state  submitted  three  names  but  the 
favourite  son  was  always  chosen  will  have  to  rhany 
Some  form  of  independent  judicial  appointments  com- 
mission is  needed,  but  the  Court  must  resist  giving 
universal  rights  a local  flavour.  There's  a much  simpler 
procedure  Britain  could  adopt  to  get  a British  smgip- 
incorporate  the  European  Convention  into  UK  law 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Beware  of  the 
state  snooper 

TODAY  the  House  of  Com- 
mons debates  a Bill  that 
win  allow  the  government,  in 
this  case  the  DSS,  to  trawl 
through  the  files  on  of  us 
hpiri  by  other  government  de- 
partments to  look  for  inconsis- 
tencies. Any  one  of  us  could 
have  material  in  a government 
fiio  which  might  not  quite  tally 
with  crano thing  in  another  ffie- 
Every  one  of  us  would  there- 
fore be  a legitimate  target  for 
government  snoopers.Civil 
servants’  access  to  databases 
on  us  Is  particularly  worrying. 
A National  Audit  rnmmlgiinn 
Report  in  March  1995  found 
that  computer  forelrinp-  had 
risen  by  140  per  cent  in  White- 
hall itaHng  the  previous  12 
months.  Most  involved  staff 
obtaining  information  on  die 
public  for  outsiders.  In  foe  ab- 
sence of  a Bin  of  Rights,  regu- 
lation has  ramp  about 
entirely  because  of  cases  taken 
to  the  European  Court  or  by 
cccvenflcps  such  as  the  Euro- 
pean Convention  on  Auto- 
matic Data  Processing  1981. 
This  decrees  that  data  col- 
lected for  one  purpose  should 
not  be  used  for  another. 

John  Wadham. 

Director,  Liberty, 

21  Tabard  Street 
London  SE1 4LA 


Enter  a new  Blood  line 


S A mem- 

ber of  the  BMA,  1 was 
to  see  (Fight 
goes  on.  for  new  lift  after 
death.  November  23)  that  Dr 
Stuart  Bonier,  chair  of  the 
BMA  Ethics  Committee,  ap- 
pears to  have  departed  from 
established  practice,  ie  of  con- 
fining comments  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  BMA  policy. 

Clearly  the  issue  of  in- 
formed consent  is  fundamen- 
tal to  good  medical  practice 
and  doctors  must  uphold  the 
law.  Presumably  the  discre- 
tion that  the  HFEA  legally 
has  to  allow  export  of  sperm, 
where  Its  use  in  the  OK  would 
be  unlawful,  was  designed  to 
allow  for  such  an  exceptional 
situating  as  that  in  which, 
tragically,  Diane  Blood  finds 
herself. 

To  suggest  that  the  birth  of 
a child  In  these  circum- 
stances would  be  “a  tragedy” 
flity  in  the  face  of  the  avail- 
able evidence  (for  example, 
how  many  fatherless  children 
bom  after  the  first  and  second 
world  wars  would  accept  his 
view?),  and  is  offensive  to 
many  women  deserted  by 
their  partners  once  preg- 
nancy was  confirmed.  This  is 
his  personal  opinion  and  not 
the  collective  view  of  the 


100,000  doctors  who  belong  to 
the  BMA  He  owes  Mrs  Blood 
an  apology  and  I hope  she  win 
accept  that  his  opinion  is  not 
one  shared  by  the  majority  of 
doctors. 

(Dr)  Wendy  Savage. 

Past  President,  Medical 
Women’s  Federation, 

19  Vincent  Terrace, 

London  N1 8HN. 

ARTIN  Kettle’s  column 
(In  cold  Blood,  Novem- 
ber 23)  is  the  first  critical  look 
of  the  Diane  Blood  story  that  I 
have  seen.  AH  other  coverage 
seems  to  narrow  the  story 
down  to  the  fact  that  Mrs 
Blood  is  a woman  — and 
therefore  an  inalienable 
right  to  bear  a -child.  It’s  al- 
most as  if  anyone  who  ques- 
tions the  manner  in  which 
she  proposes  to  conceive  her 
rhiid,  via  artificial  insemina- 
tion with  sperm  extracted 
from  her  comatose  husband 
Just  before  he  was  about  to 
die,  is  heartless. 

Mrs  Blood  should  not  be 
permitted  to  follow  through 
with  her  plans  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  Is  no  con- 
crete evidence  that  the  use  of 
her  husband’s  sperm  would 
be  in  accordance  with  his 
wishes.  Not  saying  no  is  not 


the  same  thing  as  saying  yes. 
AmyTruesdeEL 
25  Eastwood  Road, 

London  E18  LBN. 

■THINK  Martin  Kettle  is 
being  very  unfair  to  Mrs 
Blood.  Firstly,  it  is  only  the 
obduracy  of  the  opposition 
that  has  farced  her  info  the 
public  arena.  Turning  the  un- 
welcome intrusion  into  an  es- 
sentially private  matter  Into  a 
means  of  farthering  her  cause 
was  the  only  intelligent 
course  open  to  her  .she 
has  remained  dignified  and 
discreet  throughout 
To  take  exception  to  her  de- 
sire to  bear  her  husband’s 
chnd  is  to  display  a rattier 
selective  squearulshness. 
Many  recent  m^iqii  derail 
TTipnfs  and  even  some  estj 
listed  ones  coaid  be  de- 
scribed as  “morbid”  and 
"creepy”. 

As  to  written  consent,  it 
may  indeed  be  true  that  Mr 
Blood,  being  dead,  -cannot 
clarify  his  intentions.  How- 
ever, it  could  equally  be  said 
that  Mr  Blood,  being  dead, 
couldn’t  give  a toss. 

Sierra  Huttan-WBstfn. 
Priory  Cottage, 

Church  View,  Evercreech. 
Somerset  BA46HX. 


Neutrality  jettisoned  in  news  war 


THE  crass  remark  by  one  Lu- 
cian Hudson  of  the  BBC 
that  Martin  Bell  "sounds  to  me 
like  a celibate  priest  who  at  a 
certain  stage  in  his  life  has  de- 
cided to  go  and  bonk”  repre- 
sents the  ignorance  and  insti- 
tutionalised contempt  far  the 
wisdom  <tf  experience  which 
now  pervades  John  Birt’s 
News  and  Current  Affairs 
Directorate  at  the  BBC  (Martin 
Bell  slates  'neutral  reporting', 
November  23V 

It  was  interesting  to  see 
Bell’s  suggestion  that  journal- 
ists should  not  stand  neutrally 
between  good  and  evil  so  glibly 
attacked  from  within.  BeD,  my- 
self and  many  other  former 
BBC  journalists  can  remember 
when  the  BBC  party  line  was 
exactly  the  opposite.  It  was  at 
the  height  of  the  IRA  bombings 
and  shootings  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. It  continued  at  the  time 
of  the  Falkland  s War,  when 
Margaret  Thatcher  had  the 
BBC  by  the  throat  and  telev- 
ision journalists  who  referred 
to  "The  British”  were  de- 
nounced as  traitors  and  sub- 
versives. We  were  then  told 
that  “there  was  no  neutrality 
between  good  and  evil” 


Hudson,  in  his  haste  to  be 
seen  and  heard  to  deliver  the 
current  BBC  dogma  — that 
“rolling  news”  Is  inevitable  — 
has  forgotten  all  that  Mind 
you.  he  wasn’t  around  to  take 
note  of  it  in  the  first  place. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  Politburo 
at  the  Television  Centre,  he  is 
for  too  young. 

Michael  Sullivan. 

BBC  TV  Correspondent  (Retrd) 

2 Tudor  Court, 

Amherst  Road, 

London  WL38NE. 

IN  response  to  Bril’s  critics 
such  as  Lucian  Hudson  who 
stfll  believe  that  journalism’s 
fundamental  role  is  that  of  “mir- 
roring foe  world”,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  the  idea  of  value  and 
context-free  reflection  of  reality 
is  a most  dubious  doctrine,  since 
all  mirrors  are  Hitman  creations 
anH  thus  Subject  to  human  dis- 
tortions; aU  reporting  is  always 
the  result  of  human  interpreta- 
tion. Only  God  could  tell  us 
“how  it  really  is”,  were  she  so 
disposed. 

Nick  Hunt 
Department  of 
Independent  Studies, 

Lancaster  University. 
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Noise  scales  new  heights 


THE  proliferation  of  mlisic 
as  noise  pollution 
lamented  by  Jessica  Duchen 
(So  when  is  music  not  music? 
November  22)  is  really  noth- 
ing new  in  this  country.  Tech- 
nology has  certainly  in- 
creased the  scale  of  the 
problem,  but  Chopin  was 
making  very  similar  com- 
plaints cm  his  visit  to  London 
In  1848. 

Of  the  English  aristocracy 
he  wrote:  "It  is  all  the  same  to 
them  whether  the  music  they 
hear  is  good  or  bad,  since 
they  feel  obliged  to  have  it 
about  them  from  morning  tin 
night.  In  this  country  they 
have  flower  shows  with 


music,  dinners  with  music, 
charity  sales  with  music  . . . 
Music  is  not  an  art  and  is  not 
called  art...” 

Basil  Howttt 
21  Mauldeth  Road  West, 
Manchester  M20  8EQ. 

so  many  urban  cen- 
tres threaten  to  suffocate 
human  life  in  a web  ctf  con- 
gealed traffic,  over-driven 
sound  systems  and  adenoidal 
car  alarms,  an  evening  free 
from  aural  litter  seems  in 
danger  of  becoming  either 
quaint  or  absurd. 

David  Thompson, 

389-394  Alfred  Street  North, 
Nottingham  NG3 1AA. 


A heavy  dose:  doctors  and  new 
drugs  under  surveillance 

VOUR 
T win  a 


letter  from  Prof  Ker- 
win  and  Dr  Travis  (Novem- 
ber 22)  makes  depressing  read- 
ing and  I need  to  put  toe 
record  straight  - 
First  they  allege  that  the  ad- 
vice given  by  the  Committee 
an  Safety  of  Medicines  (CSM) 
in  October  1996  about  toe 
safety  of  certain  brands  of  oral 
contraceptives  led  to  40,000 
extra  abortions.  The  figures 
just  released  by  the  Office  of 
National  Statistics  indicates 
that  there  were  2,600  excess 
abortions  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1996  compared  with  toe  first 
quarter  of  1995.  The  extent  to 
which  this  otpm8  can  be  laid 
at  the  door  of.  toe  CSM  is 
highly  conbenOous. 

. Secondly,  Professor  Kerwtn 
and  Dr  Travis  appear  to  be 
under  toe  mistaken  belief  that 
“in  most  instances  new  drugs 
have  already  undergone  rigor- 
ous comparisons  of  u^fliinwa 
and  safety  with  older  and  less 
safe  drugs  during  clinical 
trials  of  larger  number  of 
patients”..  I wish  this  were 
possible  but  toe  feet  is  that,  on 
average,  only  L50Q  patients 
will  have  been  exposed  to  a 
new  product  at  toe  time  ctf  li- 
censing. We  ran  only  under- 
take a provisional  assessment 
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of  toe  safety  of  a new  drug  at 
the  time  it  is  first  marketed: 
continued  surveillance  of  the 
safety  of  products  after  mar- 
keting is  essential 

Thirdly,  your  correspon- 
dents appear  to  believe  that 
the  Committee  relies  on  “the 
reporting  of  individual  sus- 
pected adverse  events”  for 
monitoring  toe  safety  of  mar- 
keted medicines.  The  reporting 
of  suspected  adverse  reactions 
(the  so-called  yellow  card 
scheme)  does  indeed  make  a 
valuable  contribution  to  mon- 
itoring drug  safety.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  only  method 
available.  The  issues  related  to 
oral  contraceptives  containing 
desogestrel  and  gestodeoe.  for 
example,  emerged  as  a result 
of  epidemiological  studies. 

Finally,  I take  exception  to 
the  implication  that  toe  CSM 
and  the  Medicines  Control 
Agency  (MCA)  lack  individ- 
uals with  expertise  in  pharroa- 
covigQance.  A glance  at  toe  list 
of  members  of  the  former,  and 
the  credentials  of  toe  latter,  ex- 
plains my  Irritation. 

(Prof)  Michael  D Rawlins.  . 
Chairman,  Committee 
on  Safety  of  Medicines, 

1 Nine  Elms  Lane. 

London  SW85NQ.  . 


THE  LAKE  DISTRICT:  Over- 
night snow  — the  first  of  toe 
winter  — Lightly  dusted  the 
tops  of  tiie  HeLvehyn  range  and 
rfamiing  sunlight  flooded  the 
dale.  We  took  a score  of  photo- 
graphs on  and  around  Kridas, 
the  debghtftd  1,000  feet  high 
viewpoint  overlooking  Dliswa- 
ter,  but  could  have  easily  used 
several  rolls  of  fihn,  so  striking 
and  dramatic  were  the  scenes. 
The  short  walk  to  the  summit 
and  return  by  way  of  Grisecfole 
and  patterdale  would  make  a 
bright  winter’s  morning  for  el- 
derly walkers,  perhaps  with 
sticks,  but  not  yet  ready  to 
bang  up  their  boots.  But  don’t 
forget  your  cameras,  for  the 
sudden  sight,  from  just  before 
the  summit  of  Ullswater, 
framed  between  stately  Scots 
pines  and  spread  out  below 
you,  'ran  bait  you  in  your 
tracks.  There  is  no  finer  view- 
point, from  so  modest  an  alti- 
tude. in  the  district  Then,  a 
stone's  throw  from  the  top,  in 
the  col  above  the  descent  to 
Grisedale  and  almost  hidden 
among  trees,  is  the  fabulous 
Laxity's  Tam.  For  60-odd  years 
I’ve  admired  this  tarn  since 
first  spotting  it  across  Grise- 


dale, from  the  shoulder  of 
Blrks  and  have  named  a house 
after  it  The  other  day  the 
upsidedown  reflections  of  toe 
trees  in  the  black  mirror  of  the 
tarn  seemed  even  clearer  than 
the  reality  and  more  film  had 
to  be  .exposed  before  we  trotted 
down  past  the  kennels  of  the 
Dllswater  foxhounds.  Tm  not 
sure  of  the  derivation  of  Eel- 
das,  an  unusual  name  for  these 
parts,  but  tanty’s  Tam  Is 
named  after  one  Lancelot  Dob- 
son whose  home,  marked  on 
the  map  as  “old  castle”,  lay 
behind  toe  cottages  of  Grassto- 
waite  How.  Many  years  ago 
toe  tiny  natural  tarn  was 
dammed,  not  specifically  for  a 
water  supply  but  to  provide 
ice,  aft  toe  year  round,  for  the 
tables  of  PatterdaLe  Han,  fur- 
ther down  the  dale.  The  ice, 
cut  into  blocks,  was  stored  in  a 
bowl  with  a steel  lid  within  a 
building  near  toe  tarn,  and 
then  covered  with  several  feet 
of  sawdust  so  that  the  grand 
people  at  toe  Hall  could  always 
have  ice  for  preserving  their 
food,  and  no  doubt,  for  their 
drinks.  But  life  Is  much  easier 
today. 

A HARRY  GRIFFIN 


Missing  the  Brussels  bus  will  get  us  nowhere 


Endpiece 


Roy  Hattersley 


I READ  from  time  to  tinn» 
that  John  Redwood  Is  a 
clever  man.  If  toe  reports 
are  true,  he  can-only  have 
felt  tactical  surprise  when  he 
discovered  that,  even  outside 
the  exchange  rate  mech- 
anism, Britain  will  be 
required  to  inspect  some  of  its 
disciplines.  Tony  Marlow  and 
co  may  have  been  really  as- 
tonished. They  are  stupid 
enough  to  believe  that  as  long 
as  we  make  a rude  gesture  in 
the  direction  of  toe  Germans 
we  will  be  able  to  choose  be- 
tween the  one-dollar  pound 
(one  of  Nigel  Lawson's  his- 
torical achievements)  and  an 
exchange  rate  which  is  so 
high  that  it  blights  our  export 
prospects.  But  that  is  only  be- 
cause the  anti-European  ul- 
tras have  never  bothered  to 
think  about  what  is  happen- 
ing tn  Europe.  The  premise  of 
their  argument  is  that  only 
what  happens  in  Britain 
really  matters.  The  idea  that 
— thanks  to  the  global  market 


and  information  technology 
as  much  as  to  the  Treaty  of 
Rome  — Britain  and  Europe 
are  now  indivisible  has  never 
entered  their  thick  heads. 

If  toe  Prime  Minister  does 
screw  up  enough  courage  to 
hold  a debate  on  the  issue, 
one  of  them  ought  to  come  to 
the  House  and  explain  why 
the  Germans  and  the  French 
should  allow  us  to  enjoy  toe 
European  Union  a la  carte. 
Redwood,  the  soi-disant 
spokesman  for  cerebral  Little 
England,  was  a member  of  toe 
Government  which  voted  en- 
thusiastically for  toe  single 
European  market  l unlike 
most  of  the  Labour  Party, 
shared  that  enthusiasm.  Does 
he  really  think  that  Chancel- 
lor Kohl  and  President  Chirac 
are  now  going  to  say:  “Please 
continue  to  sell  your  goods 
into  our  tariff-free  Union  and 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  harmo- 
nised commercial  policies 
and  trading  regulations.  And, 
if  you  want  to  manipulate 
your  exchange  rate  — some- 
times low  to  encourage  ex- 
ports and  sometimes  high  to 
combat  inflation  — that  is 
fine  by  ns.  If  it  gives  you  an 
unfair*  advantage  over  the 
rest  of  the  union  we  really  do 


not  mind”?  At  first  glance  it 
seems  that  the  paradox  of  the 
sceptics’  position  is  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Union 

which  they  abhor  will  be- 
nignly agree  to  Britain  taking 
the  rest  of  Europe  for  a ride.  T 

suspect  that  their  hope  of  in- 
sulation from  toe  terrible  fete 
of  a single  currency  rests  on 
the  assumption  which  is  pre- 
posterous. and  therefore  typ- 
ical. They  think  that  Europe 
wants,  and  perhaps  even 
needs,  Britain  so  badly  that  it 
will  do  anything  to  retain  our 
membership. 

Certainly  the  whole  drift  of 
toe  Redwood  policy  is  toe  de- 
mand that  the  other  member 
states  agree  to  dismantle  toe 
closely  integrated  community 
which  they  have  built  and 
replace  it  with  toe  customs 
union  which  he  prefers-  We 
are  no  more  likely  to  reincar- 
nate Harold  Macmillan’s 
European  Free  Trade  Area 
than  we  are  to  disinter  Bis- 
marck’s ZoUverel n. 

And  If  we  did  persuade  toe 
other  states  to  abandon  toe 
policy  for  which  they  have 
worked,  does  even  the  most 
sceptical  anti-European 
really  believe  that  we  would 
not  be  dragged  along  behind 


the  power  of  stranger  curren- 
cies? Which  meeting  does  Mr 
Marlow  imagine  most  influ- 
ences British  Interest  rates: 
the  much-publicised  formal- 
ity between  toe  Chancellor  of 
toe  Exchequer  and  toe  gover- 
nor of  the  Bank  of  England,  or 
toe  Frankftxrt  deliberations  of 
the  Bundesbank’s  governing 
council? 

What  the  Little  Englanders 
cannot  get  inside  their  heads 
is  how  little  England  — and 
indeed  toe  world  — has  be- 
come. Whatever  the  political 
constitution  and  toe  bureau- 
cratic arrangements,  Britain 
is  going  to  be  influenced  by 
decisions  taken  on  toe  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  AU  that  we 
have  to  decide  is  whether  or 
not  we  influence  toe  decisions 
which  influence  os.  The  an- 
nouncement that  we  will 
make  decisions  of  our  own  is 
a misunderstanding  of  the 
nature  of  national 
sovereignty. 

That  is  why  I find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  Kenneth  Clarice 
has  ever  — as  claimed  in 
some  of  yesterday’s  news- 
papers — insisted  that,  ex- 
cluded from  the  EMU,  Brit- 
ain’s budgetary  policy  win  be 
“free  from  outside  influence". 


Perhaps  it  was  before  Mar- 
shall Aid,  but  for  the  last  50 
years,  toe  British  Govern- 
ment has  been  increasingly 
obliged  to  accommodate  pres- 
sures from  overseas.  Even 
when  ft  possessed  toe  theoret- 
ical right  to  take  its  own  deci- 
sion- it  bad  in  reality  only  one 
option.  No  doubt  Tony  Mar- 
low regrets  that  we  withdrew 
from  Suez  before  recapturing 
the  Canal.  British  courts 
would  have  confirmed  our 
sovereign  right  to  fight  on. 
But  America  — firing  dollars 
not  bullets  — forced  a retreat 
When,  back  in  1983,  1 be- 
came shadow  Chancellor,  I 
was  instructed  by  a restitu- 
tion of  the  Labour  Party  con- 
ference to  re-establish  ex- 
change control  — the 
prohibition  of  capital  exports 
I have  no  idea  whether  or  not 
responded  to 
toeir  demands,  even  if  I had 
ever  become  the  real  thing. 
For  It  was  clear,  after  10  mS 

SSSSKESSSS 

Krsuss 

before  I had  finished  making 
my  House  of  Commons  state? 


meat  Powers  which  nation 
states  once  possessed  have 
passed  out  of  their  hands  into 
the  control  of  multi-national 
businesses.  The  only  way  for 
politicians,  and  therefore  toe 
People,  to  reclaim  those  pow- 
to  organise  on  the  same 
scale  as  the  global  commer- 
cial interests  which  have 
usurped  democracy . 

The  absurd  aspect  of  the 
whole  currency  argument  is 
we  all  know  that  sooner 
?r  later  Britain  win  want  to 
But>  on  the  evidence  of 
performance,  we  win 
wait  until  it  is  too  late  to  in- 

fe"1  detail'd 

Sensible  politicians  will 
warn  against  missing  the 

the  ERM  pull  out  of  the  Bms- 
coach  station,  we  will 
Pf.^o  run  after  it.  Event* 
aUy,  having  climbed  breato- 
aboard,  we  win  start  to 
***&  cajole  the 
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Moscow  Diary 


James  Meek 


JL  NYOl 
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NYONE  who  lias  ever 

seen  a wildlife  docn' 

itary  where  a heli- 
copter scatters  a herd  of 
wilde-beestlnafl  directions 
Will  know  what  it  is  like  to 
come  Into  our  ldtcben  late  at 
night  and  switch  on  the 
light.  The  chopper  is  you, 
and  the  wildebeest  are  the 
cockroaches,  pounding 
towards  the  horizon  (the 
edge  of  the  dish  washer  top) 
as  that  as  their  little  less  can 
carry  them. 

Who  was  it  said  “Killing  is 
my  business,  anj  business  is 
good?”  Iron  Malden?  How 
often  have  I remembered 
these  words  as  I’ve  slain 
roaches  in  flats  and  hotel 
rooms  in  Ukraine  and  Rus- 
sia over  the  years.  I’ve  killed 
with  rolled-op  copies  of  this 
newspaper  and  Pravda  and 
even  the  periodical  equiva- 
lent of  a cluster  bomb — the 
spring  collection  number  of 
Vogue.  (OK.  I didn’t  roll  it 
up:  I folded  it.  And  they  died 
with  the  scent  of  Chanel  No. 

5 in  their  feelers.)  I’ve 
drowned  them,  scalded 
them,  crushed  them,  burned 
them  like  martyrs,  bisected 
them.  Not  out  of  any  Wasp 
Factory  sadism  or  ritualistic 
fetishism.  Just  with  what- 
ever came  to  hand. 

It’s  not  that  there  are  no 
cockroaches  in  Britain. 
When  Jarvis  Cocker  sings 
about  watching  roaches 
climbing  the  wall,  he’s  writ- 
ing from  experience.  It’s  Just 
that  I never  encountered  the 
problem  until  movingto 
Kiev  five  years  ago. 

The  first  reaction  to  the 
ubiqxritousness  of  the  wee 
brown  beast! es  was  disgust 
and  surprise.  Strangely,  this 
lasted  a short  time.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  discovery  that 
they  were  so  easy  to  MEL 
They  don't  run  particularly 
fast,  they  don't  hide  well, 
and  they  die  easily.  If  cock- 
roaches were  foxes,  the  hunt 
saboteurs  would  soon  give 
up  because  the  roaches  are 
so  pathetically  poor  at  try- 
ing to  save  themselves. 

Accordingly,  the  next 
phase  was  a disgraceful  one 
of  near-acceptance,  almost 
appeasement.  Why  should  I 
kill  them?  I asked  myself 
Are  there  really  so  many? 

Do  they  actually  do  any 
harm?  Is  It  not  too  easy?  The 
low  point  was  discovering  a 
roach  in  my  coffee.  I fished  It 
out  threw  it  a way  and  fin- 
ished the  cup.  You  must 
understand  coffee  was  in 
desperately  short  supply  in 
Kiev  at  that  time,  ana  that  I 
knew  less  than  1 know  now 
about  die  feeding  habits  of 
the  Insect.  Bnt -- all  the 
same...  . 

After  a while,  X realised 
that  the  roaches  were  taking 
advantage  of  my  Neville 
Chamberlain-like  conduct. 
The  Russians  have  a word — 
naglost — which  describes 
their  behaviour  precisely:  a 
mixture  of  arrogance, 
cheekiness,  freedom  from 
fear  of  any  risk  of  punish- 
ment They  would  take  to 
marching  slowly  and  diago- 
nally across  the  wall,  right 
across  my  line  of  vision,' 
while  I was  watching 
television. 

This  provoked  the  war 
phase:  to  see  was  to  kill.  In- 
stantly. One  of  my  Russian 
teachers  brought  me  ajar  of 
syrupy  yellow  fluid  which  I 
daubed  over  the  skirting 
boards  in  the  hope  of  poison- 
ing the  roaches.  "Don’t  do 
what  a friend  of  mine  did,” 
said  the  teacher.  “He  woke 
up  with  a terrible  hangover 
one  morning,  saw  the  jar, 
thought  it  was  koass  (beer), 
drank  it  and  died.”  Unfortu- 
nately the  roaches,  teetotal 
to  a beastie,  did  not  Call  prey 
to  the  same  misunderstand- 
ing and  carried  on  their  frol- 
icking unabated. 

Nonetheless,  with  the 
move  to  Russia,  the  tantalis- 
ing prospect  of  chemical 
warfare  segued  Into  the  in- 
evitable delusion  that  it  was 
possible  to  achieve  final  vic- 
tory over  the  cockroaches — 
encouraged.  It  is  flair  to  say , 
by  the  assertion  of  my 
English  predecessors  In  our 
Moscow  flat  that  they  had . 
managed  to  get  rid  of  them 
“by  various  canning 
methods”. 

Two  and  a half  years  have 
gone  by  since  then.  Traps 
have  been  laid,  sprays  have 
been  sprayed,  the  flat  is  kept 
dw»n  and  the  exterminators 
have  been  and  gone  three 
times.  Yet  the  roaches  keep 
coming  back — using  the 
block's  water  pipes  asa  kind 
of  metro  system,  the  exter- 
minators claim  desperately. 
We  are  doomed,  it  seems,  to 
share  our  living  space.  We 
can  only  hope  tha  naglost  of 

oar  cohabitees  stays  within 

reasonable  bounds. 

■>Xf  a cockroach  crawls 
into  your  ear,”  Is  the 
friendly  advice  on  Russian 
daytime  TV,  “try  putting  a 
drop  of  oil  in  there.  Don’t  try 

to  take  it  out  yourself.” 


Facts  are  dear  but 
opinions  are  cheap 


Commentary 


Linda 

Grant 


SCENE:  1994,  the  little- 
known  central  Afri- 
can country  of 
Rwanda,  a former  Bel- 
gian colony.  Waif  a million  — 
perhaps  even  a million  — 
Rwandans  are  butchered  in 
the  worst'  case  of.mass  mur- 
der and  genocide  since  Cam- 
bodia almost  20  years  before. 
The  world  stands  appalled  at 
the  bestial  savagery.  Journal- 
ists find  it  hard  to  convey  the 
honor  of  what  they  have  wit 
nessed  or  been  told  by 
survivors. 

Fast  forward.  Scene.  The 
refugee  camps  on  the  borders 
of  Zaire  holding  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Rwandan  refu- 
gees. After  the  horror  of  the 
killings,  the  agony  of  the 
Rwandan  people  endures, 
lengthening  to  homelessness, 
exile  and  worsening  living 
t-nnriTtirmc  Raids  are  made  on 
the  camps.  Men  die,  women 
are  raped.  Witness  the  suffer- 
ing of  Africa. 

It  was  very  easy  for  televi- 
sion viewers  to  miss  a crucial 
distinction  between  these  two 
sets  of  powerful  images.  The 
Rwandans  who  died  in  the 


mass  slaughter  and  those  who 

were  in  the  camps  were  not 

the  same  people.  After  the 
genocide  of Totals  by  Hutu  ex- 
tremists, the  army  re-todk 
control  of  the  country  the 
Hutus  fled.  What  we  were  see- 
ing was  analogous  to  1945 
reports  of  the  liberation-  of 
Auschwitz  and  Belsen  fol- 
lowed by  footage  of  Berlin  In 
the  winter  after  the  war 
ended,  the  buildings  blitzed, 
the  frozen  people  facing  fam- 
ine. Both  the  Jews  and  the 
Germans  had  suffered,  but 
the  latter  owed  their  misery 
to  being  finally  dffratpl  in 
their  attempts  to  annihilate 
the  former.  The  tragedies 
were  on  a different  scale. 
Without  history  to  provide  a 
context  to  individual  stories 
of  atrocity,  you  are  lost. 

The  BBC’s  correspondent, 
Martin  Bell,  has,  within  the 
space  of  a mrm+h,  twice  at- 
tacked the  neutrality  of  war 
reporting-  "I  do  not  believe 
we  should  stand  neutrally  be- 
tween good  and. evil,  right  and 
wrong,  aggressor  and  vic- 
tim,” he  told  an  international 
conference  of  journalists  at 
the  end  of  last  week.  He  was 
rebutted  by  a BBC  appara-. 
rTiiV,  who  mockingly  com- 
pared Bell  with  a priest  who 
has  decided,  after  a lifetime  of 
celibacy,  to  “go  and  bonk”  — 
that  is.  to  abandon  the  laws  of 
objectivity  and  balance. 

’Blaf-'h  fHrrmre  Up 

an  Avawnpip  of  the  politically 
engaged  journalist  whose 
reporting  has  transformed 
the  climate  of  opinion.  For 


one  age,  it  was  James  Cam- 
eron. For  my  own,  it  was 
John  Pilger,  the  man-  whose 
coverage  of  the  Vietnam  war 
and  subsequent  genocide  in 
Cambodia  showed  that  1960s 
and  1970s  radical  politics 
could  find  their  way  into 
mainstream  reporting.  It  was 
Pilger  who,  when  the  world 
opportunistically  condemned 
Vietnam  for  invading  Cambo- 
dia, argued  that  had  it  not 
done  so,  the  mass  murders  by 
Pol  Pot  would  have  continued 
until  everyone  but  he  and  his 
henchmen  were  dead- 

But  there  Is  a danger  to  the 
journalism  of  commitment,  as 
there  is  a distinction  between 
balance  and  objectivity.  Bal- 
ance (seldom  achievable  In 
the  eyes  of  the  protagonists, 
as  demonstrated  by  both 
Serbs  and  Croats  angrily  cry- 
ing bias  about  TV  coverage 
during  the  first  year  of  the 
war  in  former  Yugoslavia) 
can  lead  to  absurdities  such 
as  refusing  to  report  atroc- 
ities until . evidence  can  he 
found  of  atrocities  committed 
by  the  other  side. 

Objectivity,  however, 
requires  a sceptical  mind,  the 
paincfaiHng  seeking  out  of  In- 
formation from  a variety  of 
sources  and  the  determina- 
tion to  arrive  not  at  the  story 
which  confirms  one’s  own  be- 
liefs, but  as  close  an  approxi- 
mation of  the  truth  as  poss- 
ible. Then,  and  only  then,  can 
you  condemn. 

In  1989,  as  a self-appointed 
Pilger  acolyte,  I went  to 
Hanoi  and  Ho  Chi  Mmh  City 


expecting  to  find  a sturdy 
socialist  country  rebuilding 
itself  despite  the  deprivations 
caused  by  the  Trading  with 
the  Enemy  Act  All  the  inter- 
preters, who  incidentally  sup- 
ported the  Chinese  govern- 
ment's massacre  at 
Tienanmen  Square  a couple 
of  weeks  earlier,  asked  if  1 
knew  John  Pilger,  who  was, 
they  told  me,  a “friend  to  the 
government  of  Vietnam,”  an 
ominous  distinction  for  a 
journalist 

“Was  it  wonderful?"  my 

friends  asked  when  I 
returned.  No,  it  was  awfhl, 
poised  on  the  brink  of  the 
return  of  free  enterprise  and 
mass  tourism,  the  beggars 
being  cleared  away  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  next  (friendly) 
invasion,  the  youth  sick  to 
death  of  their  parents'  inter- 
minable war  stories,  dreao- 


The  fans  of  John 
Pilger  were 
appalled  at  what  I 
wrote  from 
Vietnam.  I was 
appalled.  1 was  a 
traitor  to  his  cause 


ing  of  consumerism,  gathered 
in  little  video  huts  on  the 
streets  watching  Rambo.  Tell 
the  truth  about  Vietnam,  my 
interviewees  whispered.  Tell 
the  world  that  we  want  de- 
mocracy and  consumer  goods. 
The  fans  of  Pilger  were  ap- 
palled at  what  I wrote.  I was 
appalled.  1 had  wanted  to  be  a 
journalist  in  the  Pilger 
mould.  Instead.  1 was  a traitor 
to  that  cause. 

For  certain  periods,  there 
are  dearly  demarcated  lines 
between  good  and  evil  and  it 
is  criminal  not  to  say  so.  But 
for  most  of  the  time  what  we 
call  “news"  describes  issues 
of  great  complexity.  Audi- 


ences are  hungry  far  sharp 
distinctions  as  an  aid  to 
understanding  and  it  is  only  a 
pity  that  most  conflicts  lack 
such  clearly  identifiable  fig- 
ures as,  say,  Saddam  Hussein 
and  Nelson  Mandela.  And 
such  is  the  glamour  of  the 
journalism  of  commitment 
that  the  rest  of  ua  do  all  we 
can  to  take  a stand.  Who  does 
not  secretly  wish  he  or  she 
had  been  Richard  Dimbleby 
at  Belsen  half  a century  ago 
threatening  to  resign  if  his 

report  was  not  broadcast? 

Reports  of  the  numbers  of 
women  raped  in  Bosnia  were 
variously  put  at  hetweeu 
20,000  and  60,000.  But  some 
women  were  raped  hundreds 
of  times  and  some  rapes  were 
witnessed  by  hundreds  of 
people.  The  true  extent  of 
rape.  In  a country  where 
abortion  on  demand  was 
available  up  to  10  weeks,  was 
almost  impossible  to  estab- 
lish, though  this  did  not  pre- 
vent rape  in  Bosnia  contribut- 
ing to  the  demonisation  of  the 
Serbs.  The  real  story  was  that 
rape  bad  always  been  a fact  of 
war.  It  was  just  that  this  was 
the  first  one  in  which  femi- 
nist organisations  had  at- 
tempted to  gather  data  and 
publicise  the  dirty  secret 

Fact-gathering  is  going  out 
of  fashion.  Newspapers  and 
current  affairs  programmes 
are  stuffed  with  unsubstanti- 
ated opinions  — authored 
journalism  with  a lot  of  au- 
thorship and  not  much  jour- 
nalism. The  real  news  is 
squeezed  out.  for  it  is  cheaper 
to  pay  a columnist  or  aca- 
demic to  sit  behind  his  or  her 
desk  in  London  and  toss  off  a 
thousand  words  than  main- 
tain a bureau  or  pay  a 
stringer  in  some  godforsaken 
outpost  of  the  world. 

We  still  desperately  need 
what  Martin  Bell  calls  “jour- 
nalism of  attachment".  And 


journalism  must  be  the  one 
place  where  empiricism  can- 
not be  discredited.  But  let’s  be 
old-fashioned  and  get  the 
facts  in  first  and  proreed  to 
our  views  from  there. 


Keep  it  in  the  family 

What  should  the  Chancellor  do  tomorrow?  For  a start,  stop  penalising  married 
couples  with  dependent  children,  say  Paul  Ormerod  and  Bob  Rowthom 


ODERN  trends 
in  family  Ufa 
are  deeply  wor- 
rying. They  are 
of  serious  con- 
cern because  of  the  many- 
sided  costs  they  impose  both 
on  the  members  of  families 
and  cm  society  as  a whole. 
Over  the  past  30  years,  mar- 
riage rates  have  fallen 
sharply.  Married  couples  are 
having  fewer  children,  whilst 
the  number  of  divorces  and  of 
children  bom  out  of  wedlock 
has  increased  dramatically. 

Almost  7D  per  cent  of  depen- 
dent children  still  live  in  the 
traditional  family  with  their 
married,  natural  parents,  but 
this  share  is  shrinking  rap- 
idly. Needy  20  per  cent  now 
live  in  a lone-parent  house- 
hold, 9 per  rent  in  step-fam- 
ilies, and  3 per  cent  with  their 
unmarried,  natural  parents. 
Patterns  vary  widely  across 
ethnic  groups.  Among  black 
Cazibheans,  52  per  cent  of 
households  with  dependent 
children  are  now  headed  by  a 
lone  parent,  as  compared  to  7 
per  cent  of  Indians,  in  the 
general  population.  30  per 
cent  of  children  are  currently 
bam  to  unmarried  mothers. 

Those  who  wish  to  belittle 
these  trends  refer  derisively 


Who  will  look  after 
the  old  in  30  or  40 
years'  time?  There 
will  be  millions  of 
people  without 
close  family  ties 
of  any  kind 


to  "moral  panic"  and  urge,  us 
to  "celebrate  the  family  in  an 
its  diversity”.  Such  an  os- 
trich-like response  fails  to 
match  either  the  scale  of  the 
problem  or  its  long-term  con- 
sequences. Despite  a vigorous 
rearguard  action  by  the  non- 
Judgmental  brigade,  the  evi- 
dence is  now  widely  accepted 
that  on  average  children 
brought  up  in  a stable,  two- 
parent  family  do  better  than 
in  other  family  types.  This  is 
true  for  almost  every  indica- 
tor used  to  measure  their  per- 
sonal development,  it  is  wen- 
known  that  family  break-up 
often  damages  children,  even 
when  it  makes  one  or  both  of 
their  parents  happier. 

-Even  moire  serious,  and 
hardly  appreciated  at  all,  are 
the  implications  Of  modem 
famBy  trends  for  foe  elderly, 
partly  because  the  frill  effects 
will  not  be  evident  until  well 
into  thw  next  century.  Stable 
fomiUgg  create  a network  of 
reciprocal  obligation  between 
generations,  siblings  and 
partners.  This  helps  to  ensure 
foe  prevision  of  help  in  times 
of  need  and  is  the  primary 
source  of  care  in  did  age. 

According  to  the  General 
Household  Survey,  S3  per 
font  of  informal  care  for  foe 
old  Is  provided  by  family 
members,  especially  spouses 
and  children.  Friends  and 
neighbours  hardly  figure. 

We  are  sitting  on  a time- 
bomb.  The  growth  of  lone- 
parent  families,  divorce  and 
family  reorganisation  Is  cre- 


for  dependent  children,  but 
this  is  available  only  to  single 
parents  and  not  to  those  who 
are  married. 

This  is  not  an  argument  for 
penalising  single  parents,  but 
for  reversing  the  financial 
changes  which  have  penal- 
ised married  couples  with  de- 
pendent children.  These  fam- 
ilies — and  not  single  parents 
— account  for  most  of  the 
child  poverty  in  this  country 
and  they  must  be  supported 
properly. 

Legal  reforms  have  reduced 
the  incentive  for  commitment 
in  marriage.  The  terms  of  a 
divorce  settlement  have  be- 
come virtually  unrelated  to 
the  cause  of  the  break-up.  A 
man  who  deserts  his  family 
for  another  woman  in  prac- 
tice receives  the  same  rights 
over  property  and  children, 
and  has  the  same  financial 
obligations,  as  the  dutiful 
husband  whose  wife  may  div- 
orce him  and  evict  him  from 
the  family  home  simply  be- 
cause she  is  in  love  with 
someone  else. 

The  new  Family  Law  Act 
will  offer,  in  theory,  a limited 
degree  of  protection  for  in- 
jured parties,  but,'  on  foe 
basis  of  their  past  record,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the 


It  is  essential  for 
social  stability  that 
redress  be 
restored  to 
marriage  partners 
and  divorce  be 
made  harder 


atlng  many  millions  of  people 

without  dose  family  ties  of 
any  kind.  Even  where  people 
re-partner,  it  is  questionable 
how  far  second  or  third  mar- 
riages or  cohabitations  will, 
establish  a strong  sense  of 
mutual  obligation  between 
partners  or  their  recently  ac- 
quired relatives. 

Who  will  look  after  the  old 
In  30  or  40  years'  time?  On 
present  family  trends,  there 
win  be  millions  of  old  people 
without  anyone  to  care  for 
them.  Quite  apart  from  the 
personal  misery  involved, 
tfrig  win  impose  a huge  finan- 
cial burden  on  the  state,  since 
many  of  those  concerned  will 
be  unable  to  afford  profes- 
sional care- 

Marriage  is  a powerful 
source  of  social  stability.  It  Is 


a supportive  framework  in 
which  to  raise  children,  and 
provides  a natural  network  of 
care  for  the  elderly.  Tradi- 
tionally. it  has  been  an  impor- 
tant way  of  socialising  young 
men.  Whatever  may  be  the 
shortcomings  of  this  Institu- 
tion, it  is  the  best  we  have  got 
Issues  of  sexual  morality  are 
irrelevant-  The  arrangements 
which  people  make  in  private 
behind  foe  net  curtains  to 
maintain  their  marriage  8TB 
not  foe  concern  of  society. 
But  the  consequences  of  a 
breakdown  of  this  institution 
are  our  concern. 

To  perform  its  functions 
properly,  marriage  must  have 
both  a special  status  and 
special  responsibilities. 
People  should  be  encouraged 
to  get  and  to  stay  married. 


Unfortunately,  many  of  the 
fiscal  and  legal  changes  we 
have  adopted  In  Britain  are 
serving  to  undermine  this 

institution. 

Married  couples,  especially 
those  with  children,  have  lost 
heavily  through  tax  and  bene- 
fit changes  over  foe  past  15 
years.  No  matter  how  rich 
they  are,  lone  parents  receive 
a special  benefit  which  is  not 
available  to  married  couples. 
A married  couple  with  two 
■'children  in  receipt  of  Family 
Credit  is  £4  to  £9  a week 
worse  off  than  a single  person 
with  the  same  number  of  chil- 
dren earning  foe  same  wage. 
Lone  parents  receive  prefer- 
ential treatment  In  many 
other  ways.  For  example, 
British  Academy  student- 
ships provide  an  allowance 


courts  will  take  this  job  seri- 
ously. 

In  commercial  life,  partners 
urn  harking  on  a business  ven- 
ture make  commitments  to 
each  other  which  are  enforce- 
able at  law.  If  foe  other  par- 
ties do  not  honour  their  side 
of  the  contract  they  can  sue, 
either  to  enforce  performance 
or  for  damages.  This  provides 
potential  partners  with  the 
security  they  require  to  in- 
vest wealth  and  energies  in  a 
joint  venture  with  others. 

A market  economy  could 
not  operate  without  this 
framework  of  justice.  It  is 
essential  for  social  stability 
that  similar  effective  redress 
be  restored  to  partners  in  foe 
contract  of  marriage  and  that 
divorce,  in  general,  be  made 
harder. 

Marriage  performs  an  in- 
valuable social  function, 
which  the  current  obsession 
with  morality  serves  to  ob- 
scure rather  than  to  clarify. 
More  difficult  divorce,  resto- 
ration of  foe  concept  of  Justice 
in  foe  marriage  contract,  and 
shifts  in  foe  tax  and  benefit 
structure  towards  married 
couples  — In  all  these  cases 
actions,  not  words,  are 
needed 


Paul  Ormerod  is  the  chair  of 
Post-Orthodox  Economics  and 
author  of  The  Death  of 
Economics.  Bob  Rowthom  Is 
Professor  of  Economics  at 
Cambridge  University,  and  a 
Fellow  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge 


You  wait  until 
your  mother 
gets  home 


Ros  Coward 


VEN  if  we  don't  go 
along  with  current  hys- 
teria about  uncontrolla- 
ble children,  it's  hard  to 
ignore  the  emerging  consen- 
sus from  child-care  profes- 
sionals. There  are  more  dis- 
ruptive and  distressed 
children  than  ever  and  then- 
struggles  with  authority  fig- 
ures are  starting  younger. 
Why  should  our  culture  have 
such  a problem  with  foe 
simple  task  of  raising  the 
next  generation? 

Moralists  say  the  failure  to 
control  children  results  from 
the  breakdown  of  traditional 
authority,  rooted  in  the 
church,  the  unchallengeable 
teacher  and  the  strong  parent. 
Their  solutions  are  authori- 
tarian and  punitive;  they  will 
use  electronic  tagging  to  keep 
some  children  in  school, 
while  brutally  excluding 
others.  Lines  are  to  be  drawn 
between  the  decent  and  foe 
wicked.  The  model  of  author- 
ity is  foe  old  father-domi- 
nated family,  where  disobedi- 
ence was  severely  punished. 

Their  nostalgia  for  author- 
ity is  predictable,  but  it  is 
surprising  to  find  lack  of  pa- 
rental authority  as  a concern 
among  professionals  who 
work  with  disruptive  chil- 
dren; yet  ft  is  a key  in  pro- 
grammes which  have  been 
highly  successful  In  trans- 
forming children's  behaviour 
by  treating  them  as  vulnera- 
ble rather  than  vicious. 

Such  work  can  be  wit- 
nessed in  Roger  Graef  s film 
Breaking  foe  Cycle  tomorrow 
on  ITV.  The  film  tracks  a 
group  of  pre-school  children 
whose  disruptive  and  aggres- 
sive behaviour  seems  like  the 
beginnings  of  a classic  con- 
flict with  school.  They  cannot 
concentrate,  see  themselves 
as  bad  and  can't  be  controlled. 
In  the  Marlborough  House 
day  unit  the  children  are 
made  to  complete  tasks  and 
activities;  bad  behaviour  is 
ignored;  gentle  restraint  Is 
often  used;  and  the  children 
are  always  praised.  By  the 
end  of  10  weeks,  they  are  co- 
operating with  teachers  and 
each  other. 

The  theory  is  that  disrup- 
tive children  are  frightened 
because  they  feel  out  of  con- 
trol and  no  one  will  control 
them.  So  they  test  foe  limits 
constantly.  The  unit  treats 
them  with  consistency  and 
firmness  and  builds  their  self- 
esteem; their  parents  are  en- 
couraged to  reassume  control 
gently  and  stop  their  previous 
negative,  critical  handling  of 
the  children.  The  parents  are 
not  chaotic  nor  dysfunctional. 
Many  people  will  recognise  a 
familiar  spiral  — reasonable 
requests  are  met  with  defi- 


ance; the  upset  parents  res- 
pond inconsistently;  the  child 
tests  foe  limits  farther.  The 
parents  descend  into  negative 
criticism,  even  violence. 

This  disintegration  of  pa- 
rental authority'  Is  the  result 
of  the  current  profound 
change  and  uncertainty  about 
the  roles  of  men  nud  women 
in  foe  family.  The  old  authori- 
tarianism of  foe  father  has 
died  and  so  have  the  struc- 
tures which  mirrored  it.  the 
patriarchal  church  and  au- 
thoritarian school.  Most 
people,  whatever  their  politi- 
cal views,  are  not  sorry  to  see 
it  go.  The  power  of  the  patri- 
arch was  unearned.  It  abused 
human  rights,  was  violent 
and  dictatorial,  and  terrifying 
for  those  in  Its  power.  If  the 
pay-off  was  controllable  chil- 
dren, the  price  was  the  gross 
subordination  of  women. 

The  power  vacuum  In  the 
family  has  left  women  in  un- 
comfortable positions.  With 
women  demanding  more 
status  and  both  sexes  reluc- 
tant to  allow  men  their  old 
authority,  there  is  uncer- 
tainty around  familial  author- 
ity. Frequently  women,  al- 
ready stretched  by  parenting 
and  work,  find  themselves 
also  on  foe  from  line  or  their 
family's  moral  and  disciplin- 
ary struggles.  Without  the  au- 
thoritarian father,  and  the 
control  of  patriarchal  institu- 
tions, families  now  have  to 
make  foe  rules  up  as  they  go. 
This  is  no  collapse  of  a moral 
order  but  the  difficult  birth  of 
a new  morality  that  tries 
teach  morality  without  fear. 

UT  evolving  a liberal 
morality  requires  not 
good  structures  of  out- 
side support  but  strong,  confi- 
dent parents  who  can  stick  to 
their  own  rules  consistently 
and  gently.  And  one  or  the 
problems  U that  women's  self- 
esteem has  not  necessarily 
matched  the  structural 
changes.  Many  women  are 
not  confident  in  authority 
and  cannot  hold  the  line  when 
what  starts  as  an  attempt  to 
be  a child’s  friend  spirals 
towards  endless  negativity. 
Nor  are  there  many  places 
offering  relief  and  backup. 
These  problems  are  greatly 
exacerbated  by  the  stresses 
created  by  low  pay,  unem- 
ployment, poor  housing  and 
relationship  breakdowns. 

Modern  parents  are  en- 
gaged in  a great  collective 
effort  to  remake  foe  basics  of 
parenting.  Their  own  child- 
hood experiences  only  pro- 
vide models  of  what  to  avoid. 
Most  public  or  political  dis- 
cussions of  parenting  con- 
demn shortcomings  rather 
than  acknowledging  positive 
features  in  this  tremendous 
change.  No  wonder  parents  of 
all  classes  get  into  a mess, 
and  demand  that  schools  de- 
liver foe  order  and  control 
which  is  precarious  in  their 
own  homes.  But,  as  Roger 
Graefs  film  demonstrates, 
providing  authority  without 
authoritarianism  is  some- 
thing new.  Parents  need  to 
learn  how  to  provide  it  just  as 
much  as  their  children  need 
to  feel  it 
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The  magic  of 


seeing  images 


Terence  dono- 
van  who  has 

committed  sui 
cide  at  the  age  of 
SO  was  Incapable 
of  being  ordinary. 
He  didn't  look  ordinary,  he 
never  said  anything  ordinary, 
his  photographs  were  never 
ordinary,  his  commercials 
wore  never  ordinary,  his  hu- 
mour was  never  ordinary. 
Even  when  he  presented  “or- 
dinarv".  in  the  way  he  always 
dressed  in  the  same  grey  flan- 
nel suit,  white  shirt,  black  lie. 
black  shoes  and  socks,  his  sar- 
torial philosophy  was  far  from 
ordinary.  Thirty-five  years 
ago  he  decided  that  he  didn't 
want  the  hassle  of  deciding 
what  to  wear  each  morning,  so 
he  bulk-ordered  identical 
suits,  shirts,  shoes  — and 
never  digressed. 

Donovan  was  a big  man 
with  an  uncompromising  ap- 
proach to  life  and  work.  In  the 
1960s.  David  Bailey  and  Dono- 
van revolutionised  fashion 
photography  In  this  country 
and  reinvented  the  photogra- 
pher-model relationship. 
Their  work  projected  the  raw. 
classless  glamour  epitomised 
by  Julie  Christie.  Celia  Ham- 
mond and  Jean  Shrimptou. 
They  bought  Rolls-Royces, 
lived  with  their  models  and 
never  lost  their  obsession  for 
the  craft  of  photography.  One 
of  the  few  photographers  to 

develop  all  his  own  work,  Don- 
ovan retained  his  sense  of 
darkroom  awe  at  the  magic  of 
seeing  images  he’d  created  ap- 
pear from  a blank  piece  of 
paper. 

Donovan  began  making 
commercials  and  in  1972  pro- 
duced and  directed  the  feature 
film  Yellow  Dog.  He  directed 
plays  for  CBS,  documentaries 
for  tAVT  and  music  videos  In- 
cluding Robert  Palmer's  Ad- 
dicted To  Lore.  In  the  late 
1960s.  he  discovered  a passion 
for  painting.  His  large  ab- 
stract canvases  had  the  strong 
Zen-like  quality  of  Japanese 
calligraphy,  and  were  exhib- 
ited at  the  Albermarle  Gallery 
in  1990. 

The  son  of  an  East  End  lorry 
driver,  Donovan  left  school  at 
15  to  study  lithography.  After 
working  in  the  photographic 


department  of  a Fleet  Street 
blodanaker,  he  discovered  his 
gift,  it  made  him  famous,  but 
be  always  stressed  that  it  was 
photography  that  interested 
him.  not  being  a photogra- 
pher. Donovan’s  fattier  died  of 
lung  cancer  before  his  only 
son's  career  took  off,  and  Ter- 
ence scrupulously  refused  to 
work  on  any  tobacco  endors- 
ing campaigns  or  allow  ciga- 
rette smoke  into  his  studio. 

A judo  black  belt,  Donovan 
loved  the  anonymity  of  the  ka- 
rate mat.  “Nobody  gives  a 
stuff  how  much  wedge  you've 
got  on  the  mat,"  be  said, 
slightly  sending  up  his  own 
tendency  to  talk  in  telephone 
numbers  of  the  large  amounts 
of  money  he  never  really  got 
used  to  earning.  Donovan’s 
long  relationship  with  karate 
was  at  the  root  of  his  philoso- 
phy of  Life  and  infosed  a Zen 


riage  to  Diana  St  Felix  Dare 
An  unconventional  family 
man,  who  refused  to  go  shop- 
ping or  on  long  holidays,  he 
was  Immensely  proud  of  his 
children  and  his  wife’s  accom 
plishmentSu  Donovan  never 
missed  an  opportunity  to  mar- 
vel at  Diana's  ability  to  im- 
press. Interest  and  surprise 
him.  One  of  his  most  endear- 
ing qualities  was  bis  ability  to 
approach  the  same  subject 
Cram  different  angles. 

Thirty  years  passed  be- 
tween the  only  two  times  I 
saw  him  in  the  country.  In 
1965  he  got  out  of  his  Rolls, 
turned  an  a portable  record 
player,  cut  a large  slice  of 
Fortnum  & Mason  chicken 
and  ham  pie,  looked  at  the  bu- 
colic vista  and  said:  "What  do 
I do  with  it?  1 don't  want  to 
take  a picture  of  it  and  I don’t 
want  to  walk  in  it"  Three  de- 


He  cultivated  a hard, 
man-of-steel 
exterior,  ©acting  a 
karate  wall  around 
himseff  as  protection 
for  a deeply  sensitive 
soul 


quality  into  his  photographs, 
paintings,  the  spaces  be  cre- 
ated and  into  his  generosity  of 
spirit  He  cultivated  a hard, 
man-of-steel  exterior,  erecting 
a karate  wall  around  himapir 
as  protection  for  a deeply  sen- 
sitive souL  His  humour  was 
never  at  the  expense  of  others. 
Saying  that  someone  had  “no 
receive  button"  was  about  as 
derogatory  as  he  got  Donovan 
was  the  opposite.  His  sensitiv- 
ity and  laser-sharp  intuition 
were  never  one-way.  When  a 
friend  had  a problem  he  was 
the  first  to  quietly  go  about 
helping. 

Donovan  leaves  three  chil- 
dren, Daniel  from  his  first 
marriage,  named  after  his 
father,  and  Terence  and  Daisy 
from  his  happy  26-year  mar- 


cades  later  he  arrived  early  in 
the  morning  to  a remote  part 
of  Suffolk  for  my  husband 
Frank  Cvitanovich's  funeral. 

He  took  wonderful  photo- 
graphs, as  though  discovering 
a foreign  country.  As  he 
stared  at  the  flowers  on  the 
grave  I heard  him  say,  "Ripple 
dissolve  to  black". 


Valerie  Wade 


Eamorai  McCabe  wBaa  So 

the  big  man  has  gone,  and  in  a 
time  when  photography  takas 
itself  too  seriously,  so  has  the 
fun.  Donovan  was  one  of  that 
band  of  photographers  who. 
shook  the  established  order. 
Hie  other  main  players  were 
Duffy  and  Bailey.  There  was 
no  need  for  first  names,  every- 


one knew  who  they  were  and 
what  they  were.  In  the  begin 
ning,  he  bad  assisted  Michael 
Williams,  John  Adrian  and 
the  legendary  John  French, 
who  spawned  many  other 
fashion  photographers.  After 
working  as  a military  photog- 
rapher, Donovan  opened  bis 
own  studio  as  a 22-year-old.  It 
was  his  early  1960s  work  for 
Town  "magazine  which  focused 
attention  on  him.  Where  be- 
fore there  had  been  dull,  for- 
mulaic coverage  of  mate  fash- 
ion with  men  photographed 
sitting  on  shooting  sticks  In 
Regents  Park,  Donovan  took 
the  model  to  the  gasworks.  His 
1961  gangster  series  for  Town 
anticipated  Bond  movies  and 
his  man-about-town  picture 
for  Rodex  using  a tobacco 
shop  as  a background  could, 
with  its  hints  of  pop  culture 
and  urban  nostalgia,  have 
been  conceived  by  Peter 
Blake. 

No  one  has  come  close  in  the 
last  SO  years  to  what  Donovan 
and  the  other  two  East  Enders 
achieved  in  fashion  photogra- 
phy. What  staggered  him  was 
how  much  he  got  paid  for  it 
His  catchphrase  was  “speed  of 
light  darling."  and  he  was 
more  interested  in  the  photo- 
graph than  the  fashion.  He 
worked  at  a time  when  photog- 
raphers just  went  for  it  Nowa- 
days the  clothes  are  king  and 
the  stylist  queen,  so  not  much 
is  left  to  the  wit  and  drive  cf 
the  man  behind  the  camera. 

Donovan  enjoyed  being  part 
of  the  scene  and  while  his 
great  mate  Bailey  called  him 
“the  Orson  Welles  of  photogra- 
phy" he  always  had  time  for 
the  enthusiastic  amateur, 
turning  up  on  many  a winter’s 
night  at  camera  clubs 
throughout  the  country. 

Despite  more  than  3.000  TV 
commercials  and  rock  videos, 
and  the  awards,  he  always 
returned  to  his  first  passion, 
photography.  He  has  been 
seen  in  the  photo  press 
recently  stSl  advertising  a 
camera  he  used  20  years  ago. 
If  it’s  good  enough  for  Dono- 
van, it  must  be  good. 


Gobi  HeOowtf  adds  There 
was  something  essentially 
generous  and  larger  than  life 


about  Terence  Donovan  which 
meant  that  everyone  who 
worked  with  or  for  him 
recalled  the  experience  with 
fondness.  The  “gentle  giant” 
is  indeed  a cliche,  but  in  Dono- 
van's case,  it  is  so  apt  as  to  he 
unavoidable.  For  most  of  his 
life,  be  was  gloriously  over- 
weight and  happy  to  be  so 
politically  incorrect  in  a world 
where  skinniness  is  aZL  It  was 
an  act  of  defiance  in  the  face  of 
the  fashion  world’s  artificial 
attitudes  and,  as  such,  en- 
deared him  even  to  those  who 
go  for  three  days  an  a Weeta- 
btx  and  a radish  rather  than 
add  an  Inch. 

With  David  Bailey  and 
Brian  Dufiy,  Doncrvan  created 
the  visual  component  of  the 
London  myth  of  the  1960s. 
Having  fun.  having  sex.  hav- 
ing money  (just  enough),  hav- 
ing ambition  — « all  became  the 
legitimate  components  of  the 
new  hedonism  which  the  pho- 
tographers led  as  Tnnbti  as 
they  recorded.  Straight  as  well 
as  talented,  they  weren’t  inter- 


ested in  how  elegant  a modal 
might  make  the  clothes  look. 
What  they  wanted  to  show 
was  how  sexy  the  dothes 
could  make  the  model  look.  It 
was  a revolution  in  thinking 
as  well  as  in  looking. 


What  he  had,  possibly  even 
more  than  Bailey  or  Duffy, 
was  a cockney  wide-boy  sense 
of  humour  based  on  a totally 
realistic  appreciation  of  the 
place  he  occupied  artistically 
and  socially.  Never  one  to  be 
swept  off  his  feet  he  was,  for  | 
all  his.  sharp  humour,  pos- 
sessed * of  a spiritual  side 
which  Enabled  him  to  keep  all 
the  glamour  and  glitz  of  the 
fashion  photographer's  world 
in  proportion. 

When,  in  later  life  he  be- 
came a Buddhist,  whan  he 
became  an  expert  on  judo, 
when  he  spent  whatever  time 
he  could  find  exploring  the 
visual  areas  which  could  not , 
be  revealed  through  photogra- 
phy, using  paint  as  his  me- 
dium, it  was  not  because  it 
was  fashionable.  It  was  be- 
cause it  chimed  with  an  Inte- 
rior personal  need  which  his 
fame  and  hard  work  were  un- 
able to  still. 

And  this  is  the  clue  to  the 


Sixties  giants . . . Bailey,  Duffy  and  Donovan  on  the  other  side  of  the  lens  asnolonewman 


m»n_  Snapping  sharp 
dolly  birds,  creating  soignee 
commercials  and  capturing 
tiie  fashion  mood  of  the  mo- 
ment were  fine.  Donovan 
loved  the  manner  in  which  he 
earned  his  living.  But  there 
was  so  much  more  that 
required  expression.  Pew  of 
his  colleagues  realised  this. 

A Donovan  shoot  was  al- 
ways a relaxed,  happy  occa- 
sion, enlivened  by  his.  witty 
commentaries  and  jokes.  He 


wanted  the  people  around  him 
to  enjoy  what  they  were  doing 
as  much  as  he  eujdyed  his  part 
in  it  It  wasn’t  merely  that  he 
knew  that  a happy  crew  pro- 
duces the  best  results.  It  was 
because  he  was  a rarity  in 
fashion  rirrjps  — a truly  kind 
and  RompagRionate  mu"  Don- 
ovan had  time  for  everyone 
and  was  singularly  unim- 
pressed by  grandeur  and  im- 
portance. As  someone  who 
worked  closely  with  him  for 


years  commented:  “He  was  a 
like  a rode  for  us  all  He  was 
so  strong  for  everyone.’1 

Quiet,  reflective  and  ulti- 
mately deeply  private,  the 
mystery  of  Donovan  that  will 
remain  for  all  his  friends 
across  the  world  Is  why  that 
strength  ran  out  with  such  a 
dramatic  lack  erf  warning. 


Terence  Daniel  Donovan, 
photographer,  bom  September 
14. 1936;  died  November  22, 1996 


Sorley  Maclean 


Poet  of  the  Gaelic  world 


SOMHAIRLE  raacCha- 
luim.  ” ’ic  Caluim  ’lc 
fain  ‘ic  Tharmaid  ’ic 
fain  ’ic  Tharmaid”  — 
he  said  that  was  as  tar  back  as 
his  people  on  Raasay  could  go 
with  certainty  — was  not  the 
only  Scottish  Gaelic  poet  of 
our  day  to  take  the  old  Ian- 
punqe  and  use  it  in  new  ways 
to  address  contemporary  life 
and  international  issues.  But 
f«>w  good  judges  would  dream 
of  denying  that  Somhairle 
m.icChaluim.  known  (n 
English  as  Sorley  Maclean, 
who  has  died  aged  84  was  the 
outstanding  figure  in  20th- 
eeniury  Gaelic  writing. 

lie  was  bom  in  a small 
township.  Osgaig.  facing 
amiss  to  Skye,  into  a family 
who  p;u»ed  to  him  the  Gaelic 
traditions  nr  song,  music  and 
verso.  JJis  father  was  a crofter 
anil  tailor.  Around  the  child 
were  visible  evidences  of  the 
clearances  in  which  landlords 
had  herded  Gaelic  tenants 
into  infertile  coastal  strips. 
His  grandfather's  brother  had 
fouuht  in  the  battle  of  the 
Braes  In  the  Land  League 
days  oT  the  1880s.  Radical 
views  were  inevitable,  even  if 
in  his  Edinburgh  University 
student  days  — where  he  took 
first-class  honours  In  English 
- had  not  coincided  with  the 
great  ‘■lump  :md  his  work  as  a 
voting  Highland  school- 
teacher with  the  expansion  of 
Nazism  and  fascism, 

Early  poems  suggest  that  ft 
uas  his  low  for  a woman 
which  held  Maclean  back 
from  going  to  fight  in  the 
Spanish  civil  war.  though 
family  responsibilities  seem 
to  have  been  the  main  factor. 
He  was,  however,  a Marxist 
■■md  internationalist.  He  had 
met  In  the  Lowlands  the  pro- 
commimist  poet  C M Grieve 
f’Hugh  MacDlarmid")  and 
aimed  to  emulate  Grieve’s 
achievements  in  Scots  In 
Gaelic.  He  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh in  1939  partly  to  be  in 
closer  touch  with  the  politics 
of  the  day.  Next  year,  with 
Robert  Garloch.  he  published 
.Vivrjfivn  Poems  for  Sixpence 
and  began  to  put  his  extraor- 
dinary talent  on  the  map. 
Leading  figures  of  the  “Scot- 
tish Renaissance"  in  litera- 
ture saw  his  significance  at 
once. 

From  law,  he  served  in  the 
Army.  He  was  wounded  three 
times,  last  and  most  severely 
at  El  Alamein  In  1942.  He 
returned  to  teaching  at  Bor- 
oughmuir  School  In  Edin- 
burgh. but  longed  to  go  back 
to  the  Highlands  and  did  so  as 
headmaster  of  Floridan  High 
School  in  Wester  Ross,  where 


he  worked  until  until  his  1912 
retirement. 

It  was  In  the  1970s  that  his 
work  made  its  full  impact 
Iain  Crichton  Smith’s  transla- 
tions of  Poems  to  Eimhir  ap- 
peared in  1971.  a record  of 
Maclean  reading  soon  fol- 
lowed, and  his  selected 
poems,  Reothairtis  Contra  Lgh, 
Spring  Tide  and  Neap  Tide  in 
a bilingual  volume  in  1977. 
His  work  was  received  with 
amazement  in  England,  with 
special  delight  in  Ireland,  and 
with  wide  acknowledgement 
in  Europe.  North  America 
and  the  Commonwealth. 

Maclean’s  themes  are  of 
universal  interest  — the 
cruelty  of  history,  the  agonies 
of  unhappy  love,  the  horrors 
of  war  and  pride  in  one's  own 
people.  The  intensity  of  his 
handling  of  them  comes  from 
his  own  sense  of  rootedness 
in  Gaelic  — a language  now 
reduced  to  under  80,000 
speakers  in  Scotland,  and  de- 
clining also  in  Canada,  but 
original  to  areas  which  have 
sent  men  and  women  all  over 
the  world  and  have  never 
been  out  of  touch  with  the 
currents  ofhistory. 

Seamus  Heaney  has 
recalled  how  when  he  first 
read  Maclean’s  work  in 
English,  “it  was  like  opening 
the  door  on  a morning  of  sea- 
filled  brightness;  there  was  a 
feeling  of  unspecified  freedom 
and  intensity".  There  was 
also  a "second  discovery" 
when  he  heard  Maclean  read 
in  Gaelic,  in  Dublin,  and  ex- 
perienced “the  true  climate  of 
his  linguistic  world."  A mem- 
ory of  his  Impact  which  I trea- 
sure is  of  a performance  he 
gave  during  the  1986  Com- 


monwealth Writers  Confer- 
ence in  Edinburgh,  heading  a 
starry  bill  of  Scottish  and  Ca- 
ribbean virtuoso  readers.  An 
English  BBC  man  there  told 
me  afterwards  about  the  im- 
pact of  hearing  Maclean's 
great  poem  about  a young 
German  soldier  dead  in  the 
desert  war: 

Whatever  his  desire  or 
mishap, 

his  innocence  or 
malignity, 

he  showed  no  pleasure  in 
his  death 

below  the  Ruweisat  Ridge. 
The  BBC  man  frit  for  the  first 
time  that  he  might  be  able  to 
write  about  his  own  experi- 
ences or  the  Vietnam  war. 

Maclean  read  English  ver- 
sions rather  curtly  — it  was 
his  voicing  of  Gaelic,  which 
evoked  seas  breaking  and 
trees  thrashing  in  the  wind, 
that  would  overwhelm  one  for 
the  umpteenth  time.  His  hyp- 
notic qualify  was  superbly 
captured  by  Tim  Neate  in  a 
film.  fiaUaig.  which  showed 
him  at  home  in  Skye.  He 
would  travel  thence  several' 
times  a year  to  Edinburgh, 
with  bis  delightful  wife. 
Renee  Cameron,  whom  he 
married  in  1946. 

Few  poetry-lovers  there 
would  turn  down  another 
chance  to  bear  him.  He  was 
due  to  read  In  Edinburgh 
again  next  Thursday  at  an 
event  organised  — though  he 
did  not  know  this — as  a huge 
party  at  which  more  than  a 
dozen  poets  and  musicians 
would  perform  in  celebration 
of  his  birthday.  Hamish  Hen- 
derson and  Iain  Crichton 
Smith  to  the  fore.  At  his  fam- 
ily’s request  this  win  go 


ahead  as  a memorial  evening. 

His  daughters  — Catriona 
and  Isbbel  as  Gariic  tradi 
tional  singers.  Mary  as  an  art- 
ist — followed  him  in  the 
work  of  restoring  pride  to 
Scottish  culture  and  malting 
new  things  in  it  Catriona’s 
early  death  saddened  his  last 
years.  But  none  of  the  honor- 
ary degrees  which  were 
loaded  on  him  can  have  given 
him  as  much  pleasure  as  the 
admiration  of  young  writers, 
whether  they  used  English 


Scots  or  Gaelic,  who  saw  him 
as  an  embodiment  of  great- 
ness in  Scottish  literature. 
That  Gaelic  remains  central 
in  the  perception  of  Scottish 
culture  shared  by  youthful 
generations  is  due  to  his  poet- 
ry more  than  to  anything  else. 
He  wrote  of  the  Desert  Wan 
... though  r do  not  hate 
Rommel's  army ... 

I am  of  the  big  men  ttf 
Braes 

Of  the  heroic  Raasay 
MacLeods, 

of  the  sharp-sword  Mathe- 
sonsofLochalsh ; 

and  the  men  of  my  name— 
who  were  braver 

when  their  ruinous  pride 
was  kindled? 

His  generosity  there,  putting 
himself  in  perspective,  evokes 
life  in  history  with  a gran- 
deur that  only  Yeats  in  recent 
times  has  matched. 


Angus  Colder 


Brian  WBsoa  witM  Sorley 
Maclean  was  was  one  of 
Europe’s  great  20th  century 
poets.  But  he  never  lost  touch 
with  the  community  from 
which  he  draw  his  inspira- 
tion and  bis  paradoxes. 


Highland  highlights . . . Sorley  Maclean  near  his  home  on  Skye 


Muftoa  MacLEm 


To  much  of  Skye,  Sorley 
was  one  of  their  own  with 
whom  every  conversation 
tended  to  turn  into  an  de- 
tailed genealogical  account  of 
the  characters  involved.  His 
memory  leapt  the  centuries 
with  an  ease  which  is  the 
preserve  of  bards  while  his 
sense  of  place  rooted  him  in- 
extricably in  his  forefathers’ 
crofting  townships. 

Sorley  came  from  a back- 
ground of  no  material  wealth 
but  one  which  bestowed  on 
him  an  extraordinary  educa- 
tion, both  formally  and 
through  the  oral  Gariic  tradi- 
tion in  which  he  was  im- 
mersed. Out  of  this  rigidly 
Free  Presbyterian  island  in 
the  1920s,  emerged  a family  of 
academic  genius  and  political 
radicalism.  Hard  religion, 
based  on  a belief  in  an  Elect, 
made-  Sorley  a lifelong  anti- 
elitist The  Free  Presbyterian 
loathing  of  the  secular  arts 
was  equally  counter-prod  ac- 
tive. From  the  age  af  12,  Sor- 
ley wrote,  he  “was  primarily 
an  idealist  democratic  revolu- 
tionary” and,  by  tile  timn  he 
went  to  university,  he  had 
“come  to  be  obsessed  with  the 
lyric"  and  was  writing  prollB- 
caBy  in  Gaelic  and  English 
Sorley*s  life  was  heavily  in- 
fluenced by  the  enigma  of 
Spain  and  a gnawing  aware- 
ness that  this  was  the  missed 
moment  when  all  good  men  of 
his  persuasions  should  have 
rallied  to  the  Republican 
cause.  But  as  a young  teacher 
in  Portree  In  1936  he  did  have 
five  younger  brothers  and  sis- 
ters to  support 
IT  Maclean  had  died  in 
Spain,  then  it  is  likely  that 
much  of  the  Gaelic  literary 
renaissance  would  have  died 
with  him.  It  was  his  collection 
of  poems,  Dain  Do  Eimhir. 
which  turned  modern  Gariic 
writing  oat  towards  the  world 
and  Inspired  another  few  gen- 
erations to  work  through  the 
marfirrm  of  the  language 
Sorley  always  had  a foot  In 
his  borne  camp.  He  is  remem- 
bered equally  in  the  commu- 
nities where  he  spent  most  of 
his  life  as  a wonderful 
teacher,  as  much  concerned 
with  promoting  shinty  among 
his  pupils  as  with  academic 


excellence.  When  be  retired  it 


was  to  Braes  in  Skye  — his 
mother's  district  and  synony- 
mous with  Highland  resis- 
tance to  landlordism  — from 
where  he  would  regularly 
sally  forth  on  literary  tours. 

Sorley’s  passing  will  be 
mourned  throughout  the  lit- 
erary world.  But  one  of  the 
characteristics  that  made  him 
great  was  that  the  people  he 
honoured  most  were  those  he 
could  identify  with,  in  their 
own  language  and  for  at  least 
ten  preceding  generations. 


Sorley  Maclean  {Somhairle 
macChalulm),  poet  bom 
October  28. 1911:  died 
November  24, 1996 


Bernard  Rose 


Harmonic  innovation 


ERNARD  ROSE,  who 
has  died  aged  80,  was 

a choirmaster,  -tutor, 

scholar  and  lecturer 

of  immense  distinction.  When 
he  arrived  as  organist  from 
the  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
at  Magdalen  College  in  1957. 
he  inherited  a chair  that  had 
never  recovered  from  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  war  years.  Most 
of  the  men  were  fay  clerks 
who  had  spent  many  years 
singing  in  cathedral  and  colle- 
giate choirs  and  frit  that  they 
maintained  the  tradition  and 
that  the  organist  had  to  be 
schooled  in  their  ways.  They 
had  not  reckoned  with  Ber- 
nard Rose.  Within  a year,  at 
considerable  cost  to  the  col- 
lege in  compensation,  the  lay 
clerks  had  been  swept  away  to 
be  replaced  by  a foil  team  of 
academical  risks.  Thereafter 
the  choir  progressed  in 


remarkably  and  as  organ 
scholar  at  the  time,  1 can  tes- 
tify to  *hp  transformation  that 

took  place  under  Dr  Rose’s  di- 
rection. We  all  knew  we  were 
involved  in  something  very 
special  yet  even  in  later  years 
Bernard  never  received  the 
credit  for  transforming  1 
dalen  so  early  on  and  for  the 
stunningly  high  standards 


that  he  maintained  wntfi  his 
retirement 
He  was  down  to  earth.  Long 
before  photocopiers  and  com- 
puters. he  would  painstak- 
ingly alter  copies  when  -his 
keen  sense  of  scholarship 
compelled  him  to  change  out- 
ofdate  editions.  He  rejoiced  In 
his  predecessors  at  Magdalen 
particularly  Sheppard,  Rog- 
ers, William  Hayes,  Stainer, 
Parratt  and  Varley  Roberts 
and  loved  quoting  some  of  the 
more  earthy  stories  about 
them. 

He  had  a keen  sense  of  hu- 
mour and  his  language  was,  at 
times,  eolourfttL  As  under- 
graduates, it  was  unwise  to  ar- 
gue with  him  but  behind  his 
bluff  and  seemingly  hard  exte- 
rior there  was  a wonderful 
warmth  of  friendship  which 
was  expressed  most  richly  in 
letter  form.  He  never  forgot 
his  friends  and  would  do  any- 
thing he  could  for  them.  He 

Was  a-  strict  d Iflflipl  Ins  Hflfi 
with  the  choristers,  but  this 
was  necessary  if  standards 
were  to  be  raised.  If  be  had  to 
he  away  from  college,  there 
would  always  be  the  detailed 
note  of  what  was  to  be  prac- 
tised the  next  day. 

Alongside  his  direction  of 
me  choir,  he  took  his  work  as 
tutor  in  the  college  as  seri- 
ously as  his  lecturing  in  die 
music  faculty.  Many  promi- 
nent musicians,  composers 


and  academics  owe  much  to 
his  teaching.  Added  to  these 


dual  roles  was  his  work  as  a 
scholar,  particularly  his  edi- 
tions of  the  works  of  Thomas 
Tomkins.  He  identified  with 
this  composer  and  relished 
the  choir’s  singing  of  verse  an- 
thems that  he  had  edited.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  choir’s  first 
major  recording  under  his  di- 
rection was  of  Tomkins’s 
works.  Over  the  years  he  edit 
ed  four  volumes  of  Early 
English  Church  Musk  and 
Handel's  Susanna  (1967).  His 
own  compositions,  which  in- 
cluded a number  of  settings  of 
the  canticles,  were  well  craft- 
ed. Rose’s  responses,  com- 
posed in  1959.  were  the  first 
set  erf  “modem”  responses  and 
set  the  style  for  many  subse- 
quent composers.  They  are 
known  and  sung  the  world 
over  and  to  the  wider  church 
it  is  for  these  that  he  wfU  be 
remembered. 

Bernard  Rase  was  a choris- 
ter at  Salisbury  Cathedral  and 
after  forth er  private  educa- 
tion be  went  cm  to  study  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music.  From 
1935-39  Bernard  was  Organ 
Scholar  c£  St  Catharine’s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  was-ap- 
pointed  organist  at  the 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford 
where  he  returned  after  war 
service  during  which  he 
served  in  North  Africa,  Italy 
and  France  and  was  a PoW 
from  1944-45.  Besides  his  col- 
lege duties,  he  was  conductor, 
of  the  Efdesfirid  Musical  Soci- 
ety and  conductor  of  the 
Oxford  Orchestral  Society.  He 
was  chore  gus  in  the  Universi- 
ty of  Oxford  from  195&63  and  a 

most  effective  vice-president 
of  Magdalen  from  1978-75,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  arranged 


for  the  college  silver  to  be 
cleaned,  catalogued  and 
displayed. 

In  the  wider  spheres  of 
music,  he  was  a member  of 
the  council  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Organists  and  Its  presi- 
dent from  1974-76.  He  also  de- 
lighted in  his  appointment  as 
vice-president  of  the  City  of 
Oxford  Silver  Band.  In  recog- 
nition of  his  services  to  music, 
he  was  appointed  OBE  in  1980. 
Last  May,  in  honour  of  his 
80th  birthday,  academical 
clerics  and  organ  scholars  met 
at  Magdalen  to  express  their 
gratitude  for  his  achievements 
and  his  friendship.  During 
evensong  the  newly-struck 
Rose  medallion,  was  presented 
to  the  senior  chorister  as  a 
companion  to  the  Stainer 
Cross  worn  by  the  head  cho- 
rister. For  Bernard  Rose,  this 
was  the  grand  finale. 

During  his  last  few  years, 
Bernard’s  health  declined  and 
he  was  cared  for  at  home  by 
Molly,  his  wife  of  57  years. 
Molly’s  hospitality  first  at 
Hampton  then  Appleton  and 
finaHy  at  Bampton  again  is 
something  for  which  many 
undergraduates,  colleagues, 
friends  and  relatives  will  be 
remembered.  They  both  gave 
so  much  to  so  many  people. 

By  coincidence,  the  anthem 
™ jjnns  * Peterborough  on 
tbeday  he  died  was  one  of  his 

%?fiyl?l0ush  hast  tasted 

to  wouW  have  831(1  ~Ay 
1 036 15  survived  by 

Molly  and  their  three  sons. 


ChrfgtophorQo^ey 


Bernard  William  George  Rose 
oj^Tlst  bom  May  9.  1916;  died 
November  21, 1996 
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Law  and  Order 


ELECTION  BATTLEGROUND/Budget  and  EMU  will  impose  unnecessary  austerity 

This  penny-pinching  attitude 
* amounts  to  irresponsibility 


Larry  Elliott 


IF  THE  runes  have  been 
read  right  the  19th  budget 
or  the  Thatcher-Major  era 
should  place  the  basic  rate 
of  income  tax  a full  lOp  in  the 
pound  lower  than  it  was  in 
May  1979.  The  expected  cut  to 
23p  tomorrow  will,  no  doubt, 
be  an  occasion  for  the  usual 
political  point-scoring. 

But,  for  all  the  talk  of  fiscal 
revolutions,  the  anxious  tone 
of  last  week’s  government 
attack  on  the  cost  of  Labour’s 
89  alleged  spending  pledges 
reflects  ministerial  concern 
that  voters  are  showing  scant 
gratitude  for  the  handiwork 
of  Sir  Geoffrey  Howe  and  his 
successors. 

The  problems  for  the  Con- 
servatives are  threefold. 
First,  thefr  record  is  dis- 
tinctly mixed.  Inrama  few  has 
been  reduced,  at  the ' expense 
of  making,  the  overall  tax  sys- 
tem far  less  progressive.  Once 
VAT,  national  insurance  and 
all  the  other  little  taxes  are 
added  up.  the  tax  burden  is  as 
big  now  as  it  was  in  1979. 


Nor  has  the  original  That- 
cherite  aim'  of  rolling  back 
the  state  come  close  to  being 
realised,  except  perhaps  in 
the  wild  excesses  of  Lady 
Thatcher’s  imagination.  In 
the  last  full  year  of  the  Calla- 
ghan administration,  the 
state  accounted  for  £4'of  every 
£10  spent  in  the  DEL  Today  it 
still  spends  £4  of  every  £10. 

The  Government  would  say 
that,  compared  with  other 
countries,  this  is  a good  re- 
cord. To  hold  state  spending 
steady  in  Britain  when  it  has 
been  going  up  across  the  rest 
of  Europe  is  seen  as  proof  that 
privatisation  and  the  attempt 
to  bring  some  of  the  traits  of 
the  private  sector  to  bear  on 
health  and  education  have 
been  worthwhile. 

* But  spin  thin  riaim  war- 
rants careful  examination. 
Whereas  20  per  cent  of  public 
expenditure  went  on  social  se- 
curity'in  the  mid-1970s,  some 
20  years  of  long-term  unem- 
ployment and  rising  levels  of 
poverty  have  raised  that  to 
34  per  cent. 

And,  for  all  the  penny- 
pinching.  the  Government  is 
still  unable  to  balance  its 
books.  For  an  economy  In  the 
fifth  year  of  recovery,  the 
jvdblic,  sector  borrowing 
requirement  is  for  too  high, 
and  the  legacy  of  the  fiscal  in- 
continence of  the  1990s  is  that 
debt  interest  payments  are  go- 
ing through  the  root 
The  sensible  move  at  this 
point  would  be  to  raise  taxes 


aggressively.  Consumer 
spending  is  already  growing 
steadily  and,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  building  society  wind- 
feUs  to  come,  is  in  no  need  of 
any  further  stimulation. 
Seeping  fiscal  policy  tight 
would  take  the. pressure  off 
monetary  policy  mvi  allow 
the  Chancellor  to  continue 
with  the  successfhl  post-Black 
Wednesday  macro-economic 
stance. 

. This  brings  us  to  the  Gov- 
ernment’s second  problem: 
politics.  Such  is  the  cynicism 
of  the  electorate  that  the 
hufld-up  to  tomorrow’s  Bud- 
get has  been  one  of  the  most 
low-key  on  record. 

Put  simply,  the  Govern- 
ment Is  juggling  with  two  big 
numbers.  The  first  is  the 
likely  £25  billion  budget  defi- 
cit this  year;  the  second  is 
Labour’s  29-point  poll  lead. 
Tax  cuts  are  seen  as  politi- 
cally vital  but  can  be  afforded 
only  if  the  puhlic  can  be  con- 
vinced that  a different  set  of 
criteria  should  he  used  to 
judge  fiscal  probity  In  the 
fifth  year  of  a parliament  to 
those  in  file  first 

Labour  is  irritated  by  the 
insouciance  with  which  Mr 
Clarke  has  given  the  impres- 
sion . this  autumn  that,  he  Is. 
prepared  to  commit  political’ 
hara-kiri  rather  than  accede 
to  the  demands  of  his  clamor- 
ous backbenchers. 

It  suspects  that  any  tax  cuts 
will  he  predicated  on  wholly 
implausible  numbers  for  pub- 


lic spending.  Given  that 
higher  inflation  will  put  pres- 
sure on  rfleh  totals,  spending 
is  already  running  ahead  of 
plant!  this  year  and  the  tar- 
gets for  the  rest  of  the  century 
are  unprecedented  in  their 
stringency,  the  Opposition  is 
right  to  smell  a rat. 

The  real  question  is  not 
whether  the  Budget  will  be  ir- 
responsible, but  just  how 
irresponsible. 

The  skirmishes  last  week 
over  what  Labour  might  do  in 
office  suggest  that  the  Gov- 
ernment’s political  strategy  is 
to  portray  the  Opposition 
once  again  as  a tax-and-spend 
party  which  would  raise  taxes 
rather  than  deliver  the  “pru 
dent”  cuts  in  public  spending 
that  will  form  part  of  the 
package.  Labour  will  he  de- 
monised as  the  friend  of  the 
public  sector. 

BUT  here  we  come  to 
the  Government's 
third  difficulty;  four 
terms  of  Conservative 
rule  have  foiled  to  shake 
people’s  affection  for  the  pub- 
lic sector.  This  is  not  just  the 
devotion  to  the  NHS,  hut  the 
way  in  which  rich  and  poor 
alike  use  puhlic  librarian  and 
the  intensity  with  which 
parents  devote  themselves  to 
fund-raising  at  their  chil- 
dren's schools. 

The  Chanraiinr  is  one  of  the 
few  Conservatives  who  ap- 
pear to  recognise  that  there  Is 
no  real  appetite  for  a slash- 


MJN  Bring 
You  Three 
Amazing 
PC  Deals 


MJN  introduce  three  powerful 
muttnuecBa  systems  with  incredible 
specifications  at  truly  amazing  prices. 
These  systems  come  ready  for  use  with 
Lotus  Smarts Liite  96  and  other  applications 
and  are  are  now  available  direct  for  home  and  small 
business  users.  For  a fimitsd  period  each  system  also 
includes  a 28.8  or  33.6  BABT  fax/data /Internet  modem. 
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and  enhanced  parallel  pons  . 
o integrated  64-bit  graphics  (uses  up®  2Mb  RAM) 
o Software  MPEG  capability  with  video  acceleration 
° Windows  95  105  keyboard  and  mouse 
. V34  28.8  or  33.6  BABT  internal  fax/data  modem 
{limited  to  first  500  orders) 
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- Microsoft  Windows  95 

- Lotus  SmartSutte  96  for  \Mndows  95  with  Wort  Pro. 

Freelance,  1-2-3,  Orsanrar,  Approach  and  SmartFfcs 
pre-loaded 

• GSP  Software  suite  with  Pressworks,  Desiiyiworks, 

Homewise  and  Money  unloaded  ^ 

• CO  Multimedia  titles  rnduding  ^ 

encyclopedia  with  reference  books.  Bodyworks  v5  and 
WinTutor  95 
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and-bum  approach  to  public 
spending.  But  his  views  sit 
oddly  with  a philosophy 
which,  for  the  past  17  years, 
has  amounted  to  public  sector 
bail,  private  sector  good. 

As  a result,  despite  all  Its 
years  in  power,  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  strategic  view  of 
why  we  have  public  spending 
or  what  it  is  trying  to  do  with 
it, . other  than  reduce  it  at 
every  opportunity. 

A reassessment  and  a long- 
term strategy,  preferably  de- 
veloped outside  the  Treasury, 
is  long  overdue.  We  may  dis- 
cover that  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  unemployment, 
crime,  the  breakdown  of  the 
family,  poverty  and  Britain's 
education  deficit  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  require  higher 
levels  of  spending  (and  tax- 
ation), not  less. 

This  is  by  no  means  a new 
philosophy.  The  Romans 
cherished  the  “res  publica", 
believing  that  it  was  a sign  of 
a civilised  society  to  look  be- 
yond the  home  and  into  the 
wider  community.  The  rich 
did  not  have  running  water, 
the  public  baths  did. 

For  the  first  half  of  the  20th 
century  the  tide  flowed  in  the 
same  direction  here. 

As  Andrew  Dflnot,  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Fiscal  Studies,  said 
at  an  Institute  for  Public  Pol- 
icy Research  conference  last 
week,  Churchill  and  Lloyd 
George  did  not  sit  around  in 
1909  wondering  whether  old 
age  pensions  would  hinder 
the  productive  capacity  of  the 
Edwardian  economy;  they 
simply  felt  that  it  was  intoler- 
able that  old  people  should 
end  their  days  in  destitution. 

This  is  where  Labour  came 
in.  At  its  core,  the  party  has 
never  really  lost  its  belief  in 
active  government  Now  it 
feels  the  time  is  ripe  for  the 
recolonisation  of  the  public 
realm  by  a smart  state.  It  may 
he  right 


Howto  give  Europe  a New  Deal 


Stuart  Holland 


PLANS  for  a single  cur- 
rency could  break  rather 
than  make  Europe.  The 
European  Monetary  Institute 
— forerunner  of  a European 
Central  Bank  — has  just  pro- 
nounced that  only  three  mem- 
ber states  are  set  to  meet  the 
conditions.  But  if  all  15  do  so 
the  implications  are  worse. 

The  speeding  cuts  to  meet 
the  3 per  cent  budget  deficit 
and  60  per  cent  debt  rules 
could  lose  Europe  another 
12  million  jobs.  We  would  be 
back  to  the  1930s  with  a 
vengeance. 

Almost  none  of  this  is  nec- 
essary. National  parliaments 
have  amended  the  Maastricht 
treaty  to  enable  the  European 
Union  — rather  than  member 
states  — to  borrow  and  invest 
on  its  own  account  The  in- 
strument is  the  European  In- 
vestment Fund  In  Luxem- 
bourg. The  means  are  union 
bonds  — the  European  equiv- 
alent of  the  US  treasury 
bonds  through  which  the 
American  government  in  the 
1980s  financed  New  Deal  pro- 


grammes, and  began  the 
recovery  of  full  employment 
and  welfare. 

Union  bonds  issued  by  the 
Fund  should  not  count 
against  the  national  debt  of 
member  states,  provided  the 
on-lending  is  not  to  govern- 
ments but  to  the  actual  users. 

Because  as  yet  it  has  no 
borrowings,  the  debt  base  of 
the  European  Union  is  zero. 
The  US  should  be  so  lucky  as 
Europe  could  be  now. 

Europe  is  imposing  self-in- 
flicted austerity  to  achieve 
monetary  union.  By  Issuing 
its  own  Ixmds,  it  could  in- 
stead offset  cuts  in  national 
spending,  reduce  unemploy- 
ment and  make  it  possible  for 
most  member  states  to  join  a 
single  currency  by  1999.  TTils 
in  turn  would  make  enlarge- 
ment feasible  on  a rapid 
enough  schedule  to  avoid  the 
power  vacuum  in  central  and 
eastern  Europe  of  which  Pres- 
ident Havel  recently  warned . 

This  wider  context  is  why 
the  Fund  and  union  bonds 
were  designed.  They  featured 
as  key  means  to  achieve  the 
15  million  jobs  target  in  the 
1993  Delors  white  paper.  The 


trans-Europe  transport,  ener- 
gy and  communications  net- 
works in  the  white  paper  are 
strikingly  similar  to  the  New 
Deal  programme.  So  far  they 
lack  public  co-finance. 
Through  bond  issues,  the 
Fund  could  provide  it.  as  well 
as  expand  its  credit  guarantee 
and  venture  capital  provi- 
sions for  small  and  medium 
firms.  It  also  could  finance  a 
host  of  labour-intensive  ur- 
ban regeneration  projects. 

The  statutes  of  the  Fund 
allow  it  to  borrow  and  invest 
60  billion  ecus  (£46  billion), 
equivalent  to  three-quarters  of 
the  commission’s  total  annual 
budget  for  toe  agricultural, 
regional,  social  and  other 
fluids.  DG  n — the  finance  and 
economy  directorate  of  the 
European  Commission  — 
recommended  investing  as 
much  over  two  years  in  its 
Scenarios  2000  strategy  paper 
of  1993,  and  said  it  would  not 
be  inflationary.  Had  this  been 
done,  more  member  states 
could  have  met  toe  single-cur- 
rency criteria  this  year  with 
growth  several  multiples  of 
the  investment. 

More  could  be  done  in 


future  by  raising  the  Fund’s 
borrowing  limit  The  effect  cm 
interest  rates  should  be 
broadly  neutral  because  up- 
wards pressure  from  the  new 
bonds  would  be  offset  by  lower 
national  rates  as  governments 
cut  their  borrowing  to  meet 
the  Maastricht  criteria. 

The  Fund  exists.  The  ma- 
chinery is  in  place.  But  the 
European  Council  needs  to 
authorise  issue  of  toe  bonds. 
This  was  on  the  agenda  of  toe 
Florence  meeting  in  June  and 
opposed  only  by  Germany  and 
the  UK.  The  UK  position  could 
change  next  year.  Germany’s 
situation  has  already  changed. 
It  is  no  longer  on  trend  to 
meet  even  toe  budget  deficit 
benchmark  for  the  euro. 

Chancellor  Kohl  showed  po- 
litical vision  when  he  over- 
rode his  finance  minister  and 
the  Bundesbank  on  parity  for 
the  Ostmark  and  Deutsch- 
mark. In  so  doing  he  united 
Germany.  Will  he  now  agree 
to  Issue  the  bonds  and  unite 
Europe? 

Stuart  Holland  runs  Asso- 
ciate Research  in  Economy 
and  Society,  and  is  a former 
Labour  MR 


Your  guide  to  interpreting  our  Ken’s  farewell  Budget  giveaway 


Worm’s  eye 


Dan  Atkinson 


Tomorrow,  in  Ms  final, 
farewell,  retirement  ap- 
pearance, the  Chancellor 
presents  Budget  *96!  Use 
this  absolutely  last-edition 
darke-speak  guide,  for  old 
time’s  sake . . • 

Last  year,  I committed  my- 
self to  stable  and  sustainable 
growtlr.  But  that  was  before 
house  prices  started  mov- 
ing up  again; 

In  no  way,  I declared,  would 
ute  be  tempted  into  staging  an- 
other phoney  boom:  Luckily, 
it’s  staged  itself; 

Now,  the  fruits  of  stability 
are  evident.  Soaring  wages 


and  house  prices,  a wildly- 
overvalued  exchange  rate; 

Had  / predicted  such  pros- 
perity even  last  year.  / should 
have  been  accused  qf  chronic 

over-optimism:  Except  by  Ed- 
die George,  who  rumbled 
me  a long  time  ago; 

But.  at  last,  the  British 
people  am  enjoy  the  rewards 
office  years’ hard  slog:  By  the 
unemployed; 

Let  no  one  be  in  any  doubt 
that  the  recession  was  pahtfUL 
We  neat  no  lessons  firm  the 
honourable  gentlemen  oppo- 
site on  the  very  real  pain  of 
unemployment.  We’re  about 
to  discover  It  for  ourselves; 

A new,  prosperous;  middle- 
England  Is  coining  into  being: 
Goldman  Sachs  partners, 
LSffe  dealers,  corporate  fi- 
nanciers; 

Its  members  the  hard-work- 


ing. ordinary  people  often 
overlooked:  Utility  fat-cats, 
ex-ministers  in  industry, 
management  consultants; 

Labour’s  so-called  windfall 
tax  on  utilities  would  be  an  in- 
iquitous confiscation  of  money. 
And  its  return  to  the  people 
we  stole  it  from; 

For  that  reason  alone,  it 
ought  to  be  resisted:  By 
b ough t-and-pai d-for  back- 
benchers; 

I turn  to  Europe:  There’s  a 
surprise; 

My  coUecrgues  have  an  open 
mind  on  the  single  currency : 
But  I don’t; 

Whatever  the  merits.  Britain 
will  qualify  for  membership 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
some  of  Europe's  leading  econ- 
omies: Greece.  Portugal,  Ire- 
land, Cyprus; 

But  now  I restrict  myself  to 


more  technical  matters:  An- 
other huge  tax  distortion 
on  the  way", 

I have  received  representa- 
tions from  industry:  And  an- 
other vast  subsidy  to  as- 
sorted CBI  members; 

And  am  persuaded  of  the 
case  for  assistance:  Here 
comes  a colossal  tax-break 
for  business  at  Just  the 
wrong  point  in  the  cycle; 

Brewers  and  tobacco  compa- 
nies are  vociferous  on  the  sub- 
ject: But  that's  too  bad; 

Health  considerations,  how- 
ever, rule  out  substantial  alter- 
ations to  the  tax  regime:  Told 
you; 

We  are  committed  to  pru- 
dence. responsibility  and  sta- 
bility. After  the  election; 

With  that  in  mind,  / turn 
finally  to  Income  tax:  Hey 
rock  and  roll! 


'll  " — . V_ , 
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coasting  set-up  in  January. 
Goode  and  a 


One  in  a million . . . Frankie  Dettori  responds  to  the  applause  from  the  huge  Tokyo  crowd  after  his  victory  yesterday 


PHOtbQRAPH:  ceonoe  SKLWYN 


Dettori  lands  Japan  Cup  on 


Hall’s  Cobras  lose  their  shirts 


STO  JOHN  HAIJ^inay  have  brought  big^e  metKgw  to 
Newcastle  but  bis  team  couid  not  muster  me  sweater  to  wear 


Michael  Stoute ’s  colt  noses  infrontfor 
£1  million  victory.  Graham  Rock  reports 


SINGSPIEL  won  the  £1 
million  Japan  Cup  in 
Tokyo  yesterday  for 
Frankie  Dettori  and 
Michael  Stoute,  scrambling 
home  by  a nose  from  the  lo- 
cally-trained Fabulous  La 
FouLne  with  Helissio  and 
Strategic  Choice,  dead-beat- 
ing for  third  prize,  a length 
and  a quarter  away. 

The  winner,  who  paid  6.6-1 
on  the  Japanese  tote,  was 
only  the  second  victory  for 
England  In  the  16-year  his- 
tory of  the  race,  following  Ju- 
piter Island’s  success  for 
Clive  Brittain  a decade  ago. 

“It  has  been  one  of  the  best 
days  of  my  life,"  said  Dettori. 
“The  Japan  Cup  is  one  of  the 


richest  races  In  the  world, 
very  famous.  very 
prestigious." 

Throughout  the  final  quar- 
ter mile  Singspiel  and  Fabu- 
lous La  Fouirue  were  locked 
together  and  the  winner’s 
greater  experience  served 
him  well  against  his  younger 
rival 

On  arrival  in  Tokyo,  Sing- 
spiel  had  been  running  a tem- 
perature. which  subsided 
after  18  hours,  and  Stoute  was 
satisfied  with  the  condition  of 
his  horse  when  he  went  to 
post 

Helissio  had  every  chance 
after  turning  for  home  on  the 
heels  of  the  leaders.  “1 
thought  r would  win.”  said 


Olivier  Peslier,  "but  when  I 
pushed  the  button  he  didn’t 
have  overdrive.” 

Elite  Lelkrache,  the  coifs 
trainer,  thought  that  the  Arc 
hero,  who  blew  hard  after- 
wards, might  have  been  short 
of  a serious  gallop. 

“We’re  not  looking  for  ex- 
cuses. hut  he  doesn’t  do  much 
on  his  own,  and  it  might  have 
been  better  if  we  could  have 
worked  him  with  another 
horse  early  in  the  week,”  said 
Lellouche. 

Strategic  Choice,  wearing 
blinkers  for  the  first  time,  ran 


right  up  to  his  best  but  Pen- 
tire  was  slightly  disappoint- 
ing in  finishing  eighth,  about 
three  and  a half  lengths  be- 
hind the  winner.  “As  in  file 
Arc.  he  didn’t  ready  pick  up," 
Michael  Hills  reported. 

Helissio  returns  to  France 
and  is  expected  to  stay  in 


training,  but  Stoute  could,  not 
confirm  that  Singspiel  wffl  be 
in  action  next  season. 

In  the  Japan.  Cup  twelve 
months  ago  Stoute’s  high. 
classfiByPure  Grain  suffered 
a fracture,  although  she  was 
saved  for  a career  at  stud. 

“What  a difference  a year 
makes,"  said  the  Newmarket 
trainer.  “This  horse  has  been 
In  six  photo  finishes  and  been, 
beaten  in  five  of  them.  Today 
was  his  day.  1 thought  if  He- 
lissio was  to  be  beaten  it 
might  be  in  the  Japan  Cop.  at 
the  end  of  a long  season.” 

Singspiel  has  improved  dra- 
matically in  recent  months. 
He  was  second  behind  Swain 
at  Epsom  and  Posidonas  at 
Newmarket,  but  in  the 
autumn  wan  the  Canadian  In- 
ternational and  finished  run- 
ner-up to  Pfisodki  in  the 
Breeders’  Cop  Turf! 


He  is  admirably  resilient 
andL  according  to  his  trainer, 
Vis  such  a well-balanced 
horse  that  you  could  take  him 
anywhere  in  the  world.”  . 

Another  tough  horse. 
Strong  Promise,  followed  his 
gruelling  second  in  the  Mur? 
phy*s  Gold  Cup  a week  ago  by 
winning  the  First  National 
Bank  Gold  Cup  comfortably 
from  Major  Bell  at  Ascot  on 
Saturday. 

The  young  horse's  jumping 
was  exemplary  and  although 
bis  owner-trainer,  Geoff  Hub- 
bard, admitted  that  the  win- 
ner had  probably  earned  a 
rest,  he  might  let  Strong 
Promise  take  his  fn 

the  TQwg  George  VI  Chase  if 
fha  ground  remains  good  or 
foster. 

Hubbard  is  confident  that 
Strong  Promise  will  stay 
three  ■ »nH  fio  is  consid- 


ering a crack  at  the  Chelten- 
ham Gold  Cap  next  March. 

This  imposing  five-year-old 
will  improve  physically  over 
tfra  next  18  months,  and  while 
he  hag  considerable  progress 
to  make  if  he  is  to  graduate  to 
the  highest  class,  he  is  an  im- 
posing individual  who  jumps 
like  a buck. 

Lorcan  Wyer,  who  was 
kicked  after  falling  from 
Thornton.  Gate  at  Aintree  on 
Saturday,  is  reported  to  be 
“ill  but  stable"  by  Walton 
Hospital  in  Liverpool. 

The  32-year-old  Jockey  suf- 
fered multiple  fractures  to  his 
jaw,  a fractured  collar  bone 
and  injuries  to  his  hzp- 

It  will  be  many  months  be- 
fore he  Is  back  in  the  saddle, 
but  those  dose  to  fids  tough 
irishman  know  that  he  will 
fight  to  return  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 


and  Takala.  Matulik  (2)  and  McCarthy  scored  for  Cardiff. 


Hill  unifies  light-heavy  titles 


JBFand  WBAti^-h^vyweighttttlaln 

Munich  on  Saturday.  The  American  is  the  first  to  hold  two  titles 

simultaneously  at  the  weight  since  Michael  Spinks  13  years  ago. 


Good  weekend  for  Whitakers 


MICHAEL  WHTTAKER  narrowly  foiled  to  match  his  brother 

John’s  showjumping  World  Cup  qualifier  win  cm  Saturday  as  he 
todrfhirdtdace  in  the  Berlin  Show’s  GrandPrix  yesterday. 

Riding  Magic  Carpet,  he  had  the  slowest  of  three  dears  in  a 
seven-horse jump-off  in  which  Austria’s  Hugo  Simon  won  £15,000 
on  Apricot  D.  John Whitaker  missed  the  jumpoff  with  a single 

error  on  Wdham,  whom  he  had  partnered  the  previous  day  in 

Britain’s  first  win  in  the  qualifier  series. 
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Catterick  check 


Catterick  hold  an  in- 
spection  this  morning.  A 
spokeswoman  for  the  York- 
shire course  said;  ■‘Tempera- 
tures are  not  going  to  foil  be- 
tow  zero  but  rain  and  snow  is 
forecast’’ 
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• Blinkered  for  file  first  time  — CATTERICK  12.40  Bright 
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Sound  performance  by  Man 


SOUND  MAN  booked  his 
ticket  for  the  Tingle  Creek 
Trophy  Chase  at  Sandown 
next  month  when  landing  the 
odds  under  Richard  Dun- 
woody  in  the  Tipperary  Chase 
at  Clonmel  yesterday. 

Backed  down  to  7-4  on, 
Sound  Man  was  not  at  home 
on  the  heavy  ground  hot 
showed  his  dess  by  overtak- 
ing Royal  Mountbrawne  in 
what  developed  Into  a match 
in  the  closing  stages. 

Dun  woody  took  up  the  run- 
ning after  jumping  the  final 


fence  and  Sound  Man  ran  on 
well  to  score  by  one  length. 

“They  went  a good  gallop 
on  ground  more  than  heavy 
enough  for  him.  He  will  come 
on  a lot  for  the  run,"  said 
Dunwoody  who  had  earlier 
initiated  a double  for  Edward 
O’Grady  on  ClasKbeg  In  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  Bnrdle. 

O’Grady  was  pleased  with 
Sound  Man's  performance, 
adding:  ’1  liked  the  way  he 
battled  back  and  that  run  will 
have  sharpened  him  up  for 
Sandown.” 
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Rugbyllnion 

International  matches:  England  54,  ItafyS 

Gomarsall  draws 
electric  charge 
from  power  pack 


Robert  Armstrong  at  Twickenham  sees 
new-look  England  make  an  impressive  start 


ENGLAND’S  seven-try 
victory  over  Italy 
served  as  the  Ideal 
warm -op  Oar  the  seri- 
ous business  of  taking  on  the 
New  Zealand  Barbarians  here 
next  Saturday. 

An  awesome  performance 
by  the  pack,  which  contained 
four  of  the  seven  new  caps 
and  plundered  four  tries,  anri 
a stunning  debut  by  the 
scrum-half  Andy  Gomarsall, 
who  scored  twice,  signposted 
the  way  Bngtanri  may  be  plan- 
ning to  meet  the  Kiwi 
challenge. 

Given  the  presence  of  so 
many  newcomers,  it  was  the 
best  possible  start  to  the  sea- 
son's seven-match  interna- 
tional programme.  England 
did  go  off  the  bofl  after  an 
hour's  play — something  they 
must  not  do  against  the  New 
Zealanders  — but  by  then  glo- 
rious passages  of  explosive 
football  bad  built  a 42-7  lead, 
and  even  though  the  Italians 
scored  three  tries  the  hosts 
finished  firmly  in  command. 

England's  captain  Phil  de 
Glanvtlle,  who  acted  as  a tire- 
less fetcher  and  carrier  for 
his  free-ranging  forwards, 
pointed  out  that  their  next  op- 
ponents. the  All  Blacks  in  all 
but  name,  win  not  allow  the 
same  freedom  as  the  Italians, 
who  saw  the  game  slip  away 
inexorably  within  half  an 
hour.  Nevertheless  Jack 
Rowell  will  be  greatly  encour- 
aged by  the  dynamic  rugby 
his  youthful  side  produced  on 
their  first  outing  together. 

“New  Zealand  play  rhyth- 
mic, controlled,  patterned 
rugby  which  is  beyond  every- 
one else;  they  have  all  the 
pieces  on  the  chess-board," 
warned  the  England  coach. 
"Still,  let's  see  what  the 
English  bulldog  can  do.  We 
have  made  several  changes, 
investments  for  the  future, 
and  today  we  proved  we  have 
excellent  running  forwards 
who  will  give  us  an  edge 
when  we  play  the  big  teams." 

England's  No.  8 Chris 
Sheasby,  operating  cheek 
by  jowl  .with  his  Wasps 
team-mates  Dallaglio  and 
Gomarsall,  launched  his  Test 
career  with  a hard,  athletic 
display  of  driving  through 
the  midfield  that  set  the 


tempo  for  tbe  afternoon. 

Like  Sbeasby,  Rodber. 
Johnson  and  Regan  combined 
to  ootpower  the  Tt*iH»n«  vrtth 
sustained  authority,  and 
when  the  front-row  replace- 
i meats  Hardwick  and  Green- 
ing came  on  to  win  their  first 
caps  they  added  strength  and 
i bite  to  the  forward,  effort. 

Italy  found  it  impnsgfhte  to 
i contain  the  Bogush  jugger- 
naut because  they  could  not 
win  any  line-out  ball  strut 
their  loose  forwards,  who 
were  effective  only  for  a 10- 
minute  period  in  the  ft w»t 
quarter,  lacked  muscle. 

The  Italy  captain  Massimo 
Giovanelli  said:  “It  was  hard 
for  us  to  find  tbe  right  way  to 
play  — we  lost  a lot  of  ball  in 


Italy  found  it 
impossible  to 
contain  the 
English 
juggernaut 


open  play  as  well  as  the  line- 
out  — but  Fm  proud  of  my 
team;  in  the  second  half  they 
were  lionhearted,  and  with 
that  mentality  we  win  get  to 
the  top  level” 

England's  fViU  potential  will 
only  emerge  in  the  new  year 
when  they  play  France  and 
next  summer  when  they  visit 
Australia,  hi  the  meantime  de 
Glanville  will  give  no  cre- 
dence to  the  New  Zealanders' 
risible  suggestion  that  they 
are  not  treating  this  Satur- 
day's match  as  a Test  be  is  a 
bit  too  long  in  tbe  tooth  to 
count  on  15-man  basketball 
from  Sean  Fitzpatrick's  men. 

It  would  be  focUe  to  com- 
plain about  tbe  lack  of  expan- 
sive play  among  England’s 
three-quarters  when  back- 
row  expertise  generated  a hat- 
fill  of  tries.  Gomarsall  was 
perhaps  the  chief  beneficiary 
of  the  forwards’,  flexible  game 
plan,  spinning  away  from  ill- 
timed  tackles  to  score  from 
short  range  in  each  half  The 
Wasps  No.  9,  who  shows  a 
versatile  grasp  of  options  in- 


cluding the  vital  element  of 
surprise,  looks  a good  bet  for 
the  1999  World  Cup. 

Wisely  the  fly-half  Catt  did 
not  try  to  cook  an  exotic  om- 
elette with  too  few  eggs,  not 
that  Carling  needed  any 
prompting  to  launch  a series 
of  powerful  runs  and  big  hits 
that  raffled  the  Ttniinnc  to  the 
marrow.  Catt  was  able  to 
focus  on  his  gnaTM»ving  after 
botching  an  early  dose-range, 
penalty;  tbe  Bath  playmaker 
finished  with  a respectable  is 
points  from  five  conversions 

and  three  penalty  goals. 

The  left-wing  Adebayo  bad 
only  limited  opportunities  to 
Strut  hia  stllf£  nnp 

coruscating  midfield  break 
deserved  reward.  On  the 
right;  Bteightholme  was  given 
a single  scoring  chance  from 
a sliced  chip  by  Catt  and  he 
took  it  with  panache,  racing 
in  an  arc  from  ♦*»»  touchline 
to  the  posts.  Stimpson  at  full- 
back was  rock  solid  under  the 
high  ball  but  hfo  attacking 
skffls.  force  majeure,  stayed 
under  wraps. 

This  was  probably  the  most 
expiuisive  forward  game  Eng- 
land have  overplayed.  Dallag- 
lio and  Johnson  in  turn  were 
driven  over  in  explosive  style 

t ft  Tnalcft  trniffhri/wpns  anri  jatW 
Rodber  skipped  through  like 
a silky  centre,  courtesy  of  a 
scoring  pass  from  de  Glan- 
ville. In  the  last  minute 
Sheasby  deservedly  tunnelled 
his  way  through  a ruck  to  rub 
salt  in  Italian  wounds. 

“We  had  a lot  of  control 
that  was  good  variety,"  said 
de  GlanvUle,  “and  the  whole 
effort  was  a very  good  founda- 
tion for  what  we’re  trying  to 
achieve.  All  the  new  caps  had 
a superb  game;  you  have  to 
contritrate  to  the  team  on  the 
pitch  and  that’s  exactly  what 
they  did.” 

neon  Wit,  RnM*nih  Titov  Gomarsall  2, 
SJdqhtholmo.  Dallaglio.  Johnson,  Rodhar, 
Shaaaby.  CnmwrslB— ; CsttS.  Wtlas 
Cali  3.  Italy,  Til— i Vaccarf.  Tmaa 
Arancfo.  rtwawli—  Doming— a 3. 

■SSBmv  TbmpO.'p 

(Bam.  cape.  W Cariton  (Hvtoquins).  A 
Adah ayo  (Bath);  M Catt  (Bath).  A 
a • vara*! I (Wasps;  K Bran* an. 
Sara  cans,  80ml  n);  a Rownt/M 
(Lalcaaiar).  ■ Raqaa  (Bristol;  P 
(fraaatofl.  SwtMttr.  76),  J lap— rd 
(Hariaqubo;  B Hmilmltk.  Coventry.  71). 

M fcifcagpn  (Leteastar).  • tl  a (Bristol). 

T Bodbar  (Northampton),  C l»s*shy 
(W— pa).  L n.Bi  ^i  (Wasps).  . . .. 

ITALY]  J Partthq  P Vacs— I,  S Bordan,  I 
h—w mUtaot^D  P Up— I. 
a Tn— m—  ■ rmmta,  c Qrto— A.  r 
PWgaA  W CTiNotilitlg,  C CMLrhia»n 
(A  Barrstfcl  81).  M Ola— *■  (capl).  O 
A— nclp,  C Ccmt  (A  1— rtow.  57). . 

»af—  P Dal  oca  (Argentina). 
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Tour  match:  North  0 
NZ  Barbarians  86 

No  try 
for 
Lomu 
in  14 
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Once  In  a blue  moon . . . England's  No.  8 Chris  Sheasby  (ball  in  hand)  receives  the  congratulations  of  his  team-mates 
after  scoring  his  first  international  try  and  his  side's  seventh  against  Italy  photograph-,  tom  jenkins 


Ireland  1 2,  Australia  22 


Knox  breaks  Irish  hearts  after  their  finest  hour 


Ian  MaHn  at 


Wood . . . down  twice  but 
remained  utterly  fearless 


IT  WAS  their  finest  hour. 
Ireland's  professional  play- 
ers at  last  gave  a perfor- 
mance of  worth  on  Saturday. 
The  Australians  take  their 
unbeaten  tour  record  to 
Limerick  tomorrow  but  Mun- 
ster must  have  a chance  of 
repeating  their  1992  victory. 
Australia  1996  is  not  so  much 
a vintage  as  a quaffable 
chardonnay. 

■ Murray  Kidd,  the  Ireland 
coach,  acknowledged:  “The 
first  60  minutes  were  the  best 
I’ve  seen  from  our  forwards 
but  whoa  you  get  that  dose 
you  want  to  see  a result”  For 
that  hour  Ireland  harried  the 
Wallabies  with  a passionate 


display.  Under  the  Dublin 
floodlights  12  days  earlier  Ire- 
land had  chased  shadows 
against  Western  Samoa.  But 
on  a freezing  afternoon  a side 
showing  nine  changes  recap- 
tured their  old  fire. 

But  Kidd’s  fears  that  Aus- 
tralia had  another  gear  or  two 
were  realised.  With  10  min- 
utes remaining  Paul  Burke, 

! who  had  enjoyed  an  excellent 
return  at  fly-half  for  Ireland, 
saw  his  40-yard  penalty  drop 
short  for  bis  first  of  the 
, game.  Five  minutes  later  Ire- 
land. still  15-12  down,  at- 
tempted to  counter-attack 
from  their  own  half;  but 
James  Topping  was  toppled 
by  three  tadflers  and  George 
Gregan  gave  his  half-back 
partner  David  Knox,  with 
more  than  a hint  of  a forward 


pass,  the  chance  to  run  In  the 
game’s  only  try. 

Ollie  Campbell,  one  of 
Burke’s  predecessors  in  the 
Ireland  No.  10  shirt,  admired 
his  country's  display.  “We 
showed  all  that  passion  and 
commitment  but  where  we 
fell  short  is  in  that  little  bit  of 
creativity  that  wins  matches. 
And  in  the  last  20  minutes 
Australia  also  mad*  their 
physical  presence  count” 

Campbell  knows  all  about 
the  vagaries  of  selection. 
Twenty  years  ago  his  kicking 
foiled  on  his  international 
debut  against  Australia.  He 
was  dropped  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life. 

Ireland  selectors  nowadays 
switch  tbeir  half-backs  mo- 
notonously but  they  should 
give  Burke  and  his  new  part- 


ner Stephen  Mclvor  an  ex- 
tended run.  Burke,  sharpened 
by  Courage  league  competi- 
tion with  Bristol,  was  a 
steadying  influence,  astutely 
kicking  and  making  neat  half- ; 
| breaks,  and  Mclvor  was  a rev- 
elation on  his  debut  at  scrum- 
halt  He  has  a swift  pass  and 
linked  immediately  with  a | 
back  row  in  which  David  Cor- 
kery  was  outstanding. 

Ireland’s  rediscovered 
spirit,  though,  was  personified 
by  the  performance  of  tbeir 
new  captain.  Keith  Wood,  the 
Harlequins  booker,  is  utterly 
fearless.  Almost  knocked  cold 
in  tackles  either  side  of  the  in- 
terval, he  recovered  to  drive 
his  pack  on.  Why  he  was  not 
picked  for  the  Western  Samoa 
game  is  still  a mystery. 

Woods’s  accurate  throwing 


also  steadied  the  linenut,  a 
phase  erf  the  game  so  poor 
against  Western  Samoa.  In 
the  second  half  Davidson  and 
Fulcher  were  catching  and 
driving  against  Bales  and  | 
Waugh,  arguably  the  world's 
finest  line-out  jumpers. 

Worrying,  though,  was  yet , 
another  injury  to  tbe  unlucky 
full-back  Jim  Staples,  who 
needed  X-rays  to  his  damaged 
right  wrist;  it  was  a ligament 
problem,  however,  which 
should  keep  him  out  for  only 
a week  to  10  days.  But  Simon 
Geogbegan  will  miss  the  en- 
tire Five  Nations  season  with 
an  arthritic  toe. 

John  Bales,  Australia’s  cap- 
tain. also  left  the  field  prema- 
turely with  what  was  thought 
to  be  a braised  cornea.  The 
problem,  in  feet,  is  a frac- 


tured eye  socket  that  means 
he  will  miss  the  rest  of -the 
tour.  In  his  absence  Tim 
Horan  will  lead  a jaded  side 
against  Wales  next  Sunday. 
On  this  form  Australia  are  a 
distant  third-best  in  the 
southern  hemisphere. 


Trji  Knox.  Cam 
ndHtocM  Burke  5. 
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IHELANDt  J Staple*  (Harlequins;  M 
Field,  Malone.  15mm);  J Topping 
(Ballymena).  J Ben,  M HcCeil  (aoih 
CXxigannon),  D Crotty  (Qarryowen);  P 
Bar**  (BriMol).  S Mckmr  (Garryowcn):  N 
Popplewell  (Nowcastle),  K Wood 
(Harlequins,  can).  P UNm  (Saracens), 
a Md*r,  J narikNon  (bom  London 
Inch).  D Cater  (Bristol).  W McBride 
(Malone).  A Potoy  (Shannon). 
ADSYRAUAi  M Btafca  (NSW);  J UtNa,  D 

Hebei.  T Henei  (all  Queensland).  J 

Bam;  O Kao*.  Q Orapan  (all  ACT);  O 
Cnmrtep,  M Frias  (both  Queensland).  A 
Blade*.  W Wow  oil  (both  NSW).  J Brie* 
(Queensland,  B Iteblman,  ACT.  63).  a 
Komi  (NSW).  D Wm  [Queensland!.  H 
Brial  (NSWV 

IWear  B Campsan  (RFU) 


David  PlummBT 

SNOWBALL  and  hell 
summed  up  yesterday's 
debacle  at  Huddersfield. 
All  Black  wolves  in  the 
sheep's  clothing  of  the  New 
Zealand  Barbarians  destroyed 
the  fell  guys  conscripted  to  the 
North's  cause  with  14  tries. 

After  the  walk-out  by  the 
Sale  Eight  on  Friday,  the 
North  had  one  work-out  in 
borrowed  tracksuits.  A cob- 
bled mixture  of  Orrell,  Wake- 
field, Rotherham  and  tylde 
players  had  about  as  much 
chance  as  Spennymoor  of 
beating  Manchester  United. 
The  scene  was  fairytale  in  tbe 
snow  at  the  McAlpine  Sta- 
dium. The  experience  was 
anything  but  that. 

Their  one  triumph  was  in 
preventing  Jonah  Lomu  from 
scoring.  The  big  wing  cruised 
through  two  tacklers  but  al- 
ways there  was  a third  to  as- 
sist in  bringing  him  down. 

For  Fran  Cotton,  the  Lions' 
manager  in  South  Africa  next 
summer.  North  ehnirmnn  and 
chief  defender  of  the  div- 
isional faith,  it  was  a particu- 
larly sony  afternoon.  “1  was 
embarrassed  by  the  actions  of 
the  Sale  players.  They  let 
themselves,  their  dub  and  the 
North  of  England  down.  It 
was  a very  bad  error  of  Judg- 
ment by  a small  group  of 
players.” 

Those  players  felt  them- 
selves over-exposed  by  four 
games  for  tbe  North  in  12 
days.  The  exposure  threat  in 
freezing  conditions  was  cer- 
tainly real.  But  John  Spencer, 
the  North’s  team  manager 
who  assembled  a side  of  vol- 
unteers within  a few  hours  of 
the  withdrawals,  attached  no 
blame  to  the  Sale  players  or 
their  dub.  Instead  he  con- 
demned the  politics  of  the 
Epruc-RFU  dispute.  ’1  think 
it's  despicable  that  any  dub 
can  stand  between  a player 
and  his  international  career 
prospects.  It’s  immoral  In 
rugby  terms  and  it’s  been  an 
insult  to  all  those  people 
who*ve  given  their  time  free 
to  rugby  down  the  years.” 

The  right-wing  Richard 
Thompson  nearly  matched  a 
try  at  the  end,  Vidiri's  boot 
coming  to  the  rescue,  and  al- 
though the  Wakefield  player 
usually  ended  up  second-best 
in  his  tussle  with  Lomu,  once 
being  dragged  50  metres  and 
flung  into  an  advertising 
hoarding,  he  epitomised  the 
never-say-die  spirit  against 
an  irresistible  Kiwi  tide. 

The  first  four  Barbarian 
tries  were  by  forwards  before 
Christian  Cullen,  with  a 
shake  of  his  hips,  got  an  tbe 
score-sheet.  It  was  40-0  at  the 
interval  and.  despite  a lull  of 
15  minutes,  the  last  quarter 
brought  a further  torrent  of 
points. 

nm  2mAbmI  BbHMHMHM 

TH*u  Blower*  3.  VKUrl  3.  Cullen  2. 
RandML  Brawn.  Mika.  Robtneon.  Spencer. 
Brooke.  Cwnverelonai  Spencer  7, 
MeArtens. 

NORTH!  P Mmmwmy  (Wakefield);  R 
Thompson  (Wakefield),  J Harper 
(Rotherham:  C Lao,  Stockton.  B3m]n),  D 
Lyon  (Orrell).  O Aadorton  [Fylde;  • 
BurnhiU,  Roltiertiem.  70);  S Man* 
(Rotheraem).  D Sorihr  (WMkafteM.  capt): 
M Vanbi  (Orrell:  R Latham.  WidtaMd. 
83),  T Qar— M (Wakefield).  S Tomer 
(Orrell).  P Roea  (Orrell).  P Stewart 
(WakaAeW.  A UwB— a,  Harraqata,  58).  P 
Mwriav  (Waked oM).  P » ■*■!■■■  (Orrnfl). 
j Dudley  (Rotherham:  C West, 
Rotherham.  74). 

MIW  Z BA  LAND  BARBARIANS*  C 
Who  (A  Mali rlmi.  46):  o Osborn*  (J 
VMM.  IK).  A I Tamil  (M  Raaby.  67).  L 
Slanaaaaa,  J Lam  a;  C Spencer,  J 
IN  refill  (M  flBMneen.  72);  M ABea  (M 
CoBa.  70).  S HkuMrii  (Cam  AO— r. 
73).  O Brew*.  aiRkrJ  Jenee.  82).  R 
Brooke,  P Mika  (C  Davie.  B0).  A 

Beta  rear  P Adams  (Wales). 


* 


To  get  the  most  out  of  the 
Internet  you  need  a lot 

of  software. 

Gizmo  for  fie  IransfeTSy 

a cfialer,  net  browse*; 

a chat  pro^am. 

And  you  may  weB  have  to 

hook  them  all  together 


Alternatively,  Join 
BT  Internet  and  we 
provide  aR  the  software 

. you  need,  including 
Microsoft's®  acclaimed 
Internet  Explorer™. 
Your  software  comes 


ready  configured,  ready 
to  go.  Just  load  the 
software  and  get  going. 


A BT  Internet  account 
costs  just  £15  a month, 
including  VAT, 
for  unlimited  access  and 
no  Internet  set  up  fee*. 

Our  excellent 
network  capacity  means 


you  should 
always  get  a connection 


when  you  want 


To  vet  your  five  Internet  access  software 

Call  Freefone  0800  800  001  now. 


inters 

iS2* 


BT  Internet 
gets  you  up 
and  running 


rieht  awav. 


BT  Internet 


nttDV/VTV/Vv. 


. ■ ™ TOO*  Only  A*  efMta«31pn  fee  tth» Period. ThanlhrflBto  notarial or  PSTH  ^PrthMoc.,n>cnAi)fmBn  P^crcftkapcgipi  i 

^ rfa«gq»i*«ridMcinai  when  mag  BTIiaeraeL  Swat^il  PSTN  mootfatf  idfttraitAjan  daraeZlSJDiBdaifiag  YBTkrv!  KIMIOO  guarding  far  ad 


r*Tn3  B fflcntUy  barf.  Mri  gee  w«r  fc*  oMfaxnrjm  paring  aamirity 
I or  MasterCard  it  required  tor  peyaicaL  Dihdcw  bSDine  a*Bflobfc  on  reqoest. 


Won  Sallord  C 4.  Prescot  Cabin  1 Raat- 
pa— * Daman  v Bootle*  Gtoseop  NE  v 
Chedderton;  Main*  m v Mdagrtive  AM 
RoswndU*  Ud  v AUMrton  Got:  St  Hatom 
Tn  v Burseough. 


hwkr  OMahwa  Armtborpe  Wa>  ft  Aah- 
flold  utd  1:  LTvarwdga  4.  Pickering  Tn  2: 
Money  Mw  a.  8au>y  Tn  & Ossaa  m o. 
Glasahooghton  Wal  ft  Pontefract  Cols  2. 
Sheffield  z 


«UH 

Mht  UW  Kay.  Bowman  (Puffy  77),  Mamw. 
PraMIvy.  Parry,  Padaroan.  Olatsson. 
Zateriund.  man  (Coy*  77J.  Mridi— 
(WaaorsoLMcLartn. 

t— mscoBY  Than— n.Kkk.M8ter.  Andaman. 
Cafe  HMMI,  IWffl*.  Dmnotd  CMcOuaoeh 
61).  Sood  Thomson,  Lamon.  Bargmon  (Sonar 
ait  Sun  (nor  u*ee7  McOO. 

Mm— JRUnderMklEdMtegh). 


■ Bi-PM  OalaaWo. 

Adams  FI,  OP.  79  Old  32 

TnrtWaSS  AKZJifi 

MaaafeMar  70  13  S L 

20  10  3 T 

ffew 19  0 6 4 

jlswin 17  TO  2 S 

IS  9 9 4 
it  m r 

21  8 * 9 
IS  7 B * 
20  S 7 7 
IS  7 3 5 
18  S 4 S 
17  6.4  B 
IS  8 4 7 
IS  S 3 8 

• O 
IS  S 2 12 

17  3 S 9 

18  3 5 10 
17  2 7 8 
17  2 6 9 


F An 
39  18  43 

29  12  39 
39  25  39 
33  94  S3 
32  23  3* 
31  18  31 
24  15  SO 
19  23  SO 
23  27  PS 
23  16  SS 
22  29  SS 
16  16  *4 

26  26  SS 

27  32  IS 

21  29  IS 
T6  23  as 

22  28  MS 
21  S3  17 

30  34  14 
19  33  14 
IB  99  IS 
13  24  IS 


Harry  Town 13  11  4 0 41  S 

tefiar  raMa  Tal..  W 10  4 2 Si  10 

Newtown. W 11  1 4 32  14  . 

C—martenTa-  16  10  4 2 32  25 

Cpray...— 18  9 4 3 32  18  , 

Poteadag 16  9 3 3 33  15  : 

Ma  Veto 15  8 2 6 2B  11  . 

Bsooor  Oty 16  9 2 6 26  20 

Cannes  Pay  J.-  16  7 5 4 26  29: 

Cwmbran 16  -7  4 5 29  2S  : 

Too  » antra 16  7 1 B 25  25 

Llaa.aiHWiaM—  13  5 C S S3  33 

Coanatfa  Quay-  15  S S S 23  26  ; 

can— feasts-  IS  4 3 8 21  34 

Jbary— ytt -18  3 4 0 2*  34 

Watstapool 15  3 3 8 16  31 

FMT«n IS  2 4 9 12  30 

caarasrs 15  2 4 0 18  38 

Brttea  Farry 15  3 1 11  19  38 

Holy— I IS  2 3 10  17  37 

RUyt ■. 14  2 i ii  12  30 


(total  8):  1.  S.  9.  15.  17.  47.  Ho  aoora 
dm— (18): «.  7.8, 18. 18. 2a  2&  28.31. 32. 
33.  34.  38.  38.  39.  42.  44.  4S  MMIm 
Seora  draws  (7):  T.  4,  a 6. 9. 35, 39  & Ho- 
aoora  dra—  (SJ:  6 28.  33.  34.  44. 


Arsenal  li  Ipswich  1;  Cambridge  Uld  0. 
ChaJsas  0;  Chariton  1.  OPR  ft  Fui ham  Z 
Gillingham  0:  Layton  Orient  1.  Portsmouth 
1:  Southand  Uld  1.  MMI— II  1.  tanand  Mr 
Mta  Luton  Tn  Z Swindon  1;  Oxford  Uld  1, 
Wycombe  ft  Readme  2.  Barnet  a winible- 
don  1.  Tottenham  0.  Pmiyms  Brighton 
« Bristol  Run.  Caps' TNrd  saw  di  Norwich 
C 4.  Crystal  Palace  0: ' Tottenham  a 
Boumamouih  0:  West  Ham  5.  Colchester  1 . 

flttSH  LBAOUto  Pr— War  DMabn  AfdS 
V,  Col  oral  na  4:  cmtonrilie  0,  Gtentoran  Z 
Gfsnsvon  0.  Crusadara  a Unflefd  1;  Porte- 
down  a PJraf  PMNrnu;  Batlymana  Z 
Bamgor  1;  Carrie— ft  Distillery  4.  Lama  2. 
Nawry  1:  Omagh  Tn  Z BaDyciara  a 


Derry  C 3.  Firm  Harps  a Biiaitejx  Code  C 
0.  Bahamians  ft  UCD  1.  SOgo  Rvr*  1. 
Piulpaw*  Bray  .midrs  v Mom*  Barm 
Evsrmn. 


Praodwamn  tend):  t s Wright  (Araanal). 
IS  RavanaUl  (MkWlextrouBh).  14  Fenfl- 
nand  (N—cssBat;  FOwtor  (Uverpooo.  4 O 
La  Ttoefer  (Southampton).  9 Shaaier 
(Nawcssae).  T viaJB  (Chets—);  Gayle 
(Wimbledon);  Spaed  (Era non);  Yorfce 


Rugby  Union 

MVS  4 PROSSttR  BrmiATKWAL 

Cnnland  M Italy  21 

MIVnUTIOHAL  MATCH  Ireland  1ft 

Auslratla  22. 

TOUB  MATCH  UoitelU  23.  W—ara 

Samoa  15 

couvnss  or  orum  ttnrsi  urn 

Count.tn<  17.  3 Africa  A 43.  MM  CounHaa 
C5.  Ouownland  29;  N Counthn  0, 1C  Bei- 
hansni  IV.  w Counties  17.  Annina  25. 
aggay^i  romnOt  Chat* 
ronrain  a,  Wc-itemS-Wara  10;  Leeds  38. 
*****  1 '■  LlKorpoal  SI  Helens  14  Preston 
G 2ti  Wifjton  14  OOoy  11 
WSH  NATIONAL  LEAOIK.  Him  Hr 
Mam  NcnabUdoo  0.  Pontypridd  47. 

P W D L F AH 

riirpaiea  9 8 0 3 417  158  SS 

Paatywldd  9 8 0 1 332  181  SS 

■ • » » I 2 3ffl  W 14 

£*"■"  ....  B 5 0 3 271  204  IS 

!*— *.  - 9 * 0 5 2*4  OT  IS 

Oman  ..  . . 6 4 0 4 184  139  4* 

VMa  .....  9 e 0 a 179  241  IS 

H— pen  ...  9 4 1 4 (35  309  11 

g— ■*  ■ -•-  8 5 0 3 195  232  11 

TVaa—iy 9 I 0 8 172  299  S 

CsarahB*  ..  9 1 0 6 140  285  A 

Hswteld,.  10  2 0 9 148  442  4 


faomdi  S Wain  Police  44.  Abercynoo  & 
YsbaGunUa  9.  Abort  Bery  42. 

■RU  TMMMTI  CHMBFVQMBWPi  Piw 
e««ar  !■■*!■*!  Ptr—  Dorougbinrit  87.  Her- 
tot*  FP  W NaHwwS  Currie  * Wrong 
County  Jeo-Foresi  v Hawick.  “minim 
Gal  a lx.  toho  IS.  Oaseow  Acads  8.  Dun. 
dee  hup  a.  Paamasa*  Oogm  « E«9n- 
Acoda  TMrdi  Otsfeew  Saotham 
3.  Soflult  36.  Pnwton  LMO*  T9,  PmOMS 
21  KirscaMy  « KHmamoac 

SimiartA  Mel  FP  v Muasatburgh.  Hunts 

Ayr  32  GJatrollMa  It.  * Cm 

Harphinc  * HHlhead/JonJanMU;  Oranoa- 
mouth  « Goidonlana;  Langholm  v 
Haddington. 

CUJA  MATCWBh  BafWng  88.  Thunock  0; 
Birminoham.'Sounun  24.  Fhajoy  52.  Lite 
a isn  «l  BlateiiRam  9.  (Ward  UntaMO,  Om- 
hsm  Urrfy  £ Plymouth  20.  Lsuncaston  1ft 
WcJmmnd  W.  Tshard  21;  WHaBald  SO. 
OouceslH  24;  cuaon  34.  HatMurt  1ft 
CaawWy  M.  «Hmnssr38:  LdkiWhtohSft 
NawportSB  Poatomnih  Orrafl  y Itottne. 
tuini.  Neanaalln  v Sale,  Sandal  v Durham 
t-hr.  State  * Brofehbrr  fft. 
AHOLQ-WUSH  CUPi  Peal  9Ai  Dw—m 
21.  Waat  Hanlepiat  28 


SWALSC  cun  Pm*  Pa— rh  carmar- 
lltan  Ain  47.  Qlamorgan  Wadra  5; 
CwmttyntaU  1ft  Badwss  171  Pancoad  3. 
Uenharan  tv  Tondu  9.  Pyfe  2ft  Mumbles 
21,  Tredegar  34;  Taos  Was  15.  naaoh—r 
36;  Nawcaaoa  Eratyn  42,  Cwmbran  7: 
Mountain  Ash  9.  Karfly  m ft  Tenby  Utd 
10.  Nnraun  1ft  Bridgend  s 6,  Harbanh  ft 
Gala  10.  Ammarford  28;  Uantrisam  21. 
Oakdale  1ft  PtB  Harriers  10.  DotoaAau  is 
Nantyfynon  9.  TonyretaH  13;  Morrtaton  19. 
Carmarfhan  CMrs  26;  Abarcam  27.  RTB 
Ebbw  VM*  ft  Abrngavanni  14,  Panaitb  ift 
Bulllh  Walla  15,  Rtarmay  13:  Pontycyimnar 
1 21.  Tumble  1ft  Vardr*  18.  Wdw*»y  2ft 
Gynwam  ao.  Blatna  2ft  Briton  Ferry  13, 

1 WMttand  21;  GBach  Ooch  3ft  BlPaMra  10: 
i Dlnaa  Powys  39.  Manliyr  3ft 

Rugby  Loaguo 

NATIONAL  COHMBMMCft  UAOU 
JPdai  Beverley  2ft  QMham  St  Aoimb 
2ft  An  off—  aiatahea  poMpowatt.  pm 
Eaatanor  ft  End  Leads  13;  Chdun  1ft 
VDIBHI  ft  Judea  ift  union  32.  Lalah  Cast 
i °w*unr  Moor  17,  M8ted  14; 

tefeM  38,  rtonwunon  ft  Shaw  Craas  22. 
Bad—  18;  Mdriangh  29.  N—  Etaw  ftb  13. 

Afl  other  matchaa  poeOMnad. 

Golf 

MWTMUBM  OHM  (Sydney):  H— i ! 
■M—  (Aus  ud—  mtad)t  380  G Nor-  j 
?-_TT-  «■  — W Grsdy  TO.  77.73. 
8fttt0  D Saadi  (NZ)  72. 73. 72. 73.  S9l  K ! 
wteaon  (Swa)  98.  71.  7ft  1ft  XK  P 
OTWay  7ft  74.  71,  69;  G Walts  (HZ)  73.  I 
74.71;  PMcGWay  [Ire)  78. 74. 72. 7ft  T 
Woods  (US)  7ft  72,  71.  m.  393  P Lteiart 
78.  ra.  74.6*  A Pawar  7ft  7ft 71.  7ft  X»A  I 

i?  i1-  auof}y  W 7Z 

TATS.  73.  T Price  73.  73.78.  72. 

— 4 DHowen  7D.  7ft  7B.  75.  , 

CHAMP  IQWM  ttP  (Las  V*>  ! 

WW  k wa»  wiVaftax 

£ E MahiB.  6ft  7U.  SlON  1400173,98. 
5 bJ*Txi72i 9ft  9ft  L Omriaa  (OB) 99, 
n.  71;  U MeGatM  6ft  71. 7i;  J ttdcsMr  8ft 
Ift  ».  S11  P Mast  71.  7ft  86:  K Robbins 

sr?sss  si;  71.  u, j- 

c—  I—  (OB/im  amass  stnad);  S81 B 
□fyte  K 72. 7ft  n Stt  J WUs  {Adi  HL 
— ^ 2- * W— smr  Ift  71.  7ft  70. 
M4J  SftoW  Owe)  68.  75. 8ft  7ft  295  K 
Tomori  (Japan)  7ft  Tft  7ft  71.  SSO  J-F 


Ramsay  (Fr)  72.  72.  7ft  7ft  W Banned  73. 
71 . 8ft  TO.  SOT  M Angtari  (Swa)  6ft  7ft  73. 
7ft  O Cola  (Aus)  TO.  74.  72.  71;  N Pasth 
(Swa)  71. 77. 7ft  69. 9MS  Allan  (Aus)  7ft 
M.  71,  73;  J GronbaMR  (S«WJ  TO.  75,  70. 
74;  M Footer  71,  72.  >2,  7ft  J Quires  (3p) 


LEA  11— OK  TO—  (Wrexham)! 

Mam  D Smteord  (Surrey)  U P Hand 
(Barits)  6-2  6-4.  Wumam  L AM  (Devon)  M 
C Taylor  (OBgon)  4-0  rsL 


7ft  7ft  69.  74;  B Honing  pan)  97,  70.  79. 
7ft  D W— nr  marie  (SWe)  71.  7ft  71.  7ft  P 
Goa*  00  7ft  7ft  98.  72.  — R Jonaaon 
I Swa)  72. 72.71,  7A  A Tail  71, 7ft  75. 71;  □ 
La*  74.  7ft  Tft  TO.  A BtaagM  TO  7ft  75. 70. 
FfcDDto phtg7Z.flB.Jft  7ft  FAndarsson 
(Swa)  72.  73.  7*.  7ft  C WHtataw  <Sa)  74. 
79.  Tft  99;  F Larsson  (Bate  7ft  7ft  86.  74. 
WORLD  CUP  THAU  TOUfMAMBMT 
(Sdmtrsar  WasL  SA);  Lepriteg  IW 
■a*rsw  «4T  South  Africa  (gB*  8ft  72. 66. 
er.WWastnar  6ft  72.9ft  TO).  — UdUO 
States  ft  Lehman  7ft  7a  7ft  7ft  8 Junes 
7ft  70. 7ft  69).  BOO  ScMiaod  (A  Cditari  7ft 
72.  72.  71;  P Lawria  99,  Tft  70,  72).  ATI 
Germany  rB  Unger  71, 6ft  72,  eft  A (teka 
74.78.88.73).  BT9  Prune*  (J  van  da  Veld* 
7ft  98.  Tft  7ft  M-A  Ferry  77.  73.  74,  68). 
070  Aras Iritoa  (H  Gdflz— Z 71.  Tft  86.  7SS 
J A Berondt  71.  T*.  Tft  7ft.  *7®  Onomarir 
(T  B)orn  67. 74. 7ft  6ft  R Budda  71,  Tft  7ft 
74).  BSD  Namibia  (7  Dodds  76,  7ft  74,  72: 
S van  dor  Mar—  Tft  78,  6ft  73);  Italy  (M 
Zertran  72. 7ft  75. 7%  C Rue—  71. 71. 72. 
Bft;  Watte  (I  Wbeanam  7ft  7ft  87.  7B  M 
Moutend  73,  Tft  Tft  74)  Aim  CM  Irafand 
(D  Chute  71.  75.  7ft  64;  P Harrington  7ft 
75, 7ft  7ft.  CBS  England  (J  Payne  n.  7ft 


78;  J Quires  (Sp)  Alpine  Siding 


^ arie  Cby. 
Utah).  SH4..U.  1.  C Wagfor  gg);  2.  P W- 
barg  (8wa);  3. 1 Sahrerenosar  (AuQ-Omar- 
aCW—  limp:  1.  K natringar  (Gerl  ISOpW 
2.  D Concagnord  (ft  12ft  ft  A WacTRer 
(AtriMOft 

Badminton 

icamwo— P— altMtetate 
71— tai  p • OsbtoPM  (Dan)  nABoe- 

aen  (Dan)  15-*,  15-10;  Ji  The  Pan* 
(China)  M H Bangtsaon  (3— ) 15-a.  18-16. 
M—fc  Chrlyf  ia  (Pan)  bt  J Xbig-Pang 
(CHna)  15-ft  15-10.  DaAlwAakJUa- 


(Den)  bt  J(  Xing- 
jMPQFCten  WM  jCtthwl  15-9.15-11. 

« MSanw—t  Pen)  iK 
La  H—  (CM—)  01  M Borg  (Sae)  11-ft 
11-ft  Mote  Du  LadM  (CWna)  bt  Wu  HM- 
nd»  fCW—J  7>ft  11-4  JeaMap  IHab 
Qtaa  HoognJe  La  (China)  M J GoodWG 
Oman  (Eng)  a-ift  15-ft  15-6. 

Mxad  dptelte  IWwb  J OtoaoteA  Cmbe 
(Swe)  bt  N PonSngM  Good*  (Eng)  15-12. 
11-lft  15-ft 

Basketball 

TUP  THOPHTI  Morth  Poo*  Dertty  9ft 
WswcaaBa  89c  Ulcestar  7ft  MancRteiar 
72.  tenth  Peak  BgOhi's  Worthing  MS.  He- 
mal  a wattord  92. 

MBAj  Houston  120,  Goto*  Stoto  115  loC. 
ASanta  91.  Toronto  89;  CharioBa  S3.  Oe- 
tratt  8ft  Ortaodo  78.  Indtona  7ft  New  Jar- 
say  TM,  Danas  01:  PMUddphla  109.  New 
York  92  MbmaaotB  9ft  LA  CWppars  96; 
WtesMogton  85,  Mtfwmftae  8ft  inh  IDS, 
Chicago  100;  Portland  105,  Denver  81 

Cricket 

FRET -nvn  LMmroi  Now  Zealand  10 
(Younts  4-4B.  MiMttsg  Ahmad  4-60)  and 
311  (B  Nemlna  BBno,  C Cdm  fft-  PMd- 
atan  191  (MM*  Khan  88;  Vaughan  4-0) 
and  231  (Mohammad  Waste  Wanes  Pate 
446).  Near  Zealand  won  hy  44  ranO. 
TOOT  MATCH  dMnnia  OftlaM  A 
<38  (C  War  99.  U A Eataam  7ft  v Vktorfa 
211  (LD  Harper  S3;  GMppio  4-43)  and  219 
(C  RVhnpaoi  6ft.  England  A won  by  an 
(mUngs  end  sight  nas. 


England  (J  Anna 
I 79,76. 9ftTt|. 


Tennis 

ATP  STOMA  'CWMOTOTBMP  fttano- 
varT  imlHtei  P temu  (US)  bt  Q 
hmniaavfe  (Oft  5-7.  M.  7-8;  B Backer 
(Gar)  « R Krajlcak  (NKh)  6-7.  7-ft  6-3. 
Pteafc  Sampras  (US)  bt  Better  H 7-ft 
7-8. 5-7. 

MTA  CHAIN  CHAMPKW8MP  Maw 

VortQ;  find  Nwalm  » OP  (Car)  btJ  No- 
mom  (Cb)  4-ft  o-L  «-ft  ■ MpOT  (8wte{ 
bt  1 MafoR  (Cre)  5-8,  *-ft  6-1.  Dateriaa 
Saab  L Patepfi  J temaailBa  (U3) 
M J NonetnaM  tenebaz  Mcario  (Czr$^ 
6-3.  5-2. 

■MtCMMI  WniNUI’9  TNAM  CHUTOI- 
CMTONP  (BartringNda)  n*t  ittvtMnm 
Spate  bt  GB  3-1  (S  MaBb  (Essex]  bt  <3 
Lean  6-3  5-8;  m Mttte  (York*)  Iqm  to  V 
Humic  *-ft  3-ft  C Wood « VtoOat  (Sut- 
sexAencs)  teat  to  UmAmti  4-6  6-7): 
PxiteiJ  M Deemaric  3-1.  (Spain  pt  mooted 
to  Chartpiona  DMetoA) 


Boxing 

WBA  FLYWnoHrr  CHAMPIONSHIP  ; 

(Bangtalte  J—  NaoBya  (Van)  bt  Swan  1 
Sor  PloanohK  (Thai:  hktr)  pta. 

IBP-WNA  UOHT-HUWWflallT  I 
CIIABMIUMBIIB*  (Murtchp  Mrtfl  HN  1 
(US)  bt  Hamy  Masha  (Gar)  agte  pts. 

Cross  Country 

IHTBHNATIONAL  HNKTHia  (Gates-  , 
head Y-  Mans  1.  8 Barden  fOEC  Avionics) 
2Dmln  Itaec  2 W tOpchumte  (Kan)  30.1ft  I 
3,  P Mowbray  (Edinburgh  UnM  20-16.  , 
Ufaariaa.  1,  A Whltaombe  (Pamatoa)  1736; 
2.  H Hatotng  (C  d Gtesgowl  1780:  3.  S 
Kgg  (Warrington)  iT^ft 

Equestrianism 

Bums  HITBIMIATIOHAL  ntOOQB 

Grand  Mo  1,  Apricot  D (H  Simon  Aut) 
dear  9ft84s*q;  2.  P 8 Priamoe  (L  Boar- 
baum  Garidr  3756;  3.  Magic  Carpet  (M 
HMtater  G&l  Cfr  Jftftz.  Aim  iz  mm ma 
(J  W Water  OB)  4 twits  1st  itL  Vateo 
««W  Of  ipnBBsr;  1.  Wattmm  (J  WW- 
taltar,  GB)  dr  3308MC  ft  tfa  Otto  (G  Kll- 
Ington.  GB)  c*  054ft  ft  City  Banker  (B 
Uamffl.  Swltz)  4 tautta  34JB. 


P W.  D ..  L F A Pta  P W D L F A Pta 

■*  7 1 0 38  toa  I'-ilftil1. I-.8..1..?..]?...!” 

;vvv»'i"irii  ~~  I ll  l ™'« 

.10  6 1 S 21  22  SB  l 1 S T 77  277 

. 9 5 1 3 31  22  SB  7 a I 9 II  « ’1 

9 5 1 3 23  2D  SB  —T-T --T ; ‘ ■ 1 14  IS  8 

to  5 0 3 » a IB  ?.SSS.Ts:.7.*.!.i..?„!5.7 


Hockey 


NATKWAL  UtAGIBfc  Blander  BMalsnf 

Cantarbwy  8.  Bartora  T 1;  Beading  1,  Old 
Loughtonlana  ft  PaMpanmfc  E Grtostaed 
v Hounslow;  Havant « Surbiton:  Sotefgate 
v TaddhiBm  Cannock  v GuBdferd. 

P W D L F APta 
fwmnk  10  7 1 2 43  20  22 

OlnogMs  - 11  7 1 3 35  18  22 

BliabgM*  — 10  7 12  26  2122 
inrMMsad  in  6 3 1 S3  19  21 

nteiHug  . 11  7 0 4 36  26  29 

Cmriw  tay 11  5 2 < 35  3217 

fl  Ml  iff  ml  10  4 1 5 SB  31  18 

Tilifcl* 10  4 1 5 ZB  28  18 


Bartend  71* 17  4 0 7 SO  37  12 

ttentetom_-T._TO__3_2_6_  _W_U_11  I 

MoiiBya"  ~ ~LT.~tp~  V 2“  7“  "17"  ~a  3 I 

Halted —KT  O UT0  7 ae  o 

FM  OhWac  Do  master  0,  Hall  0 |iH 
aSmin,  snow);  Rrebiaude  1.  C M Ports- 
nsudh  ft  Goa  C 4.  BrvMsnduftHsrtes. 
ton  M ft  Bromley  ft  Wftntogwn  ft  Boors- 
viUa  2 Panteana*  EdGnon  v Crastyx; 
OMonf  Unfr  v Oxford  Hswte;  3haU*M  v 
Lawet;  a Albans  v Indian  Gym:  Statwport 
v Bcemqn;  Ttojana  a Btoohans. 


■mntrfnda  9*33  Z3  19  14 

Hartaaton  _ — W 3 4 3 20  14  13 

to  Man  hw 9 4 1 3 2*  10  13 

■teatete  - — 9 4 1 3 20  19  13 

tern 8 3 4 2 16  iB'ia 

Ftohsda 10  4 1 5 XS  31  13 

Oxford  H — _ 9.40  6 16  20  12 
Cad  Paste  __  9 3 2 4 is  20  11 

BhaNId  - ■ - 9 5 1 5 21  24 10 

IMI t 2 ft  4 18  & O 

teem  . — . . 9 6 0 9 20  29  • 

to  ended  9 2 2 5 19  31  8 

Tmtelwt,.,  9 14  4 13  21  7 

8_  _i_  5_  _14_  a.  7 

OkM  Ite 111"  V VV  «'  "iV-'a"  5 

Pdabaatan  9 117  to  26  4 

W0HHCS  HATWHAL  LBAOUB  Pra- 
oriar  DhMsni  Ooneaanr  ft  LNcestar  Z 
iptMtat  ft  Tteane  ft  Slough  ft  Mpdm  1. 
Sunon  CL  1.  CTfflon  1. 

PW  D L P APts 

ItoPttto 7 ft  1 1 21  6 IB 

to— dell 7 6 1 1 15  8 10 

COfton 7 5 3 1 16  6 12 

Mofattenr 7 3 ) 3 15  21  10 

Domo—aar  — - 7 2 2 3 11  12  8 

Tteans  — — 7 2 0 5 12  17  B 

SotoonCL 7 1 3 3 13  toe 

B Leicester  — 7 115  1l  214 
JBat  Ohriatoni  Bradmett  1.  Cbabnstord  4; 
Canlorbury  7.  Bhrtterix  ft  8 Badant  ft 
on—  ft  Wimbledon  ft  Bmdord  1.  Steed- 
toga.  1.  Otton  21;  2.  WteUedob  15;  ft  Can- 
terbury 13, 

P W D L F APU 
Ote  **  ---  < 7 7m  _0_0__3l 6 II 

Wtototortae' — 7 5 0 2.  15  15 Ve 
gftoFfajPJI. — 7 4 12  18  5 1* 

Cto— mte.d  __  7 4 1 2 16  12  13 

: 7 3 f • 3 a il  10 

* b1*"? — — 7 12  4 to  17  B 

totoBmtfMV  - 7 1 0 6 6 T7  1 


7 10  9 

7 0 0 7 


Ice  Hockey 


Bastngotake  6,  u«n- 
^^^ftttewcteteftNotthig. 

PUB Jllte  MfAO»  Gough  B.  Klnaston  3: 
a^jxton  13,  Pewrborw^fft  T«torS^S^ 


ywrimuim  HIMIU1  Idsatnt  Dunv 

’a 

bum  ft 

5sS%a«SSAStes 


Motor  Sport 


"-ten 7 0 1 6 5 26  1 

S?!”*  EaBng  t.  Sherwood  1; 

ou  uwgnnMn  ft  mating  1 ; $f  Asians  A 
&n— —ft  W Wibiey  ft  LougtBXTO  Stud  4. 

*■ 2‘1 


■a*— * 1®  rranoo  Pk,  4,7 

EiSsaSSSSSS 

f”®  F“*  24;  9.  G Do  uT 

SfrS 

sehwarz  2ir  sante'^S^S t- 
"■"•ton  28*8;  *■ 

Real  Tennis 

y™*  LAND  Open  (Queen  s)  - 

“lsssiaat(a 


SPAMtBH  LBAMIMt  Cafta  Vlgb.4.  Bsteta 
ft  Daporthfo  ConaM  A Lofponte  r.  Rata 
Bate  ft  ItoMrito  1.  Harcutoa  1.  Compc*- 
tita  ft  Raeo  vaMoano  1,  Zaragaat  l; 
(Mata  ft  Mil  Bodwtod  ft  rtpawyol  ft 
RMtaB3ardandar  ft  Real  Mptoftf  4,  VMafr- 
eta 29— toji  Att—ttc Bamo ft  Barca- 
lona  1;  Extremadura  1.  Bnarttng  89—  3. 
Lwdhl  atoMdtoaai  1.  M«  Madrid  (PM. 
Mm,  ft  BwcateM  (14-91);  ft  Daportvc 
Coruna  (M-90) 

p— nft%ro*?L— £- 
koaan  1;  Warrior  Braro—  0.  Boruasla  Don- 
mund4;3etelte4.  laSOM—Jcft  I;  Amte 
BMataM  ft  Freiburg  ft  Bayarft  Munich  ft 
Hama  Rotoack  1;  Cologne  ft  Hamburg  2. 
- — ~ g atenritoBM  L Boyam  Muncn 
PIS,  Pt»32);  ft  VIS  Stunoart  (15-30);  3. 
Boruasla  Oortmond  (15-90). 

DUTCH  lIMlto  ICC  Munagan  ft  FC 
Iteantes;  RKC  waaMpt  1.  Atriuna  Shtard 
1;  Vatendam*.  NAC  Breda  v.  Qrontogen  ft 
vnaeaa  Amtem  Z A Z Aacmaar  ft  PSV 
Bndhonn  2 PC  Utrecht  ft  O*  Graitechap 
ft  Balm  riasw  Sparta  Rotterdam  3,  Wltem  8 
TObarB  1-  Laadton  atoaSaOT  Z PSV 
Eindhoven  (PIT.  Pta39);  2.  Fayanoord 
(17-a q:  ft  Twante  Enachada  (17-91). 

rrAUAM  LBMUte  Botagna  3,  Ataiarta  1; 
Cagteri  1.  Napoo  1;  Ftaantln*  1.  Ptacsma 
1;  Lazio  1.  sampdort*  1;  Parma  ft  Roma  ft 
Pmugia  3,  Verona  1;  Vleenza  2.  Ragglana 
ft  LseJtoa  afidlaasi  1,  Vkamn  (Ptft 
PtaZO):  ft  Bologna  (10-19);  3.  hitw  (9-tt) 

FflBICH  IBAOUIt  Battedayi  Auxerre  1, 
Baste  ft  Monaco  2,  Nancy  ft  Lyon  2.  Bor- 
daaip  ft  Matt  1.  Nice  ft  La  Havre  ft  Lille  0; 
Guingamp  1.  Rennes  ft  Montpellier  2. 
Nantes  Z Lena  1.  Strasbourg  ft  Cannes  ft 
Cun  0.  Uadtoa  stMwflnftn  1.  Ports 
Salnt-Germafn  (P19.  PWM):  ft  Monaco 
(PI 9.  Pts38);  3.  Banna  H9-33]. 

BfeORIM  LEASING  Eksren  ft  Carols 
Brugge  Z Club  Brugge  *,  Antwerpen  ft 
Aatat  1.  Lommel  1.  Saturday!  Gonk  1. 
Uarue  i;  Standard  Liege  ?.  Haraibaka  0; 
Moienbeek  1,  Ghent  ft  Mechelen  ft  Mpu- 
acron  ft-  Lokaren  1.  Stan  TruHSen  1.  teed 
lag  naxHimm  1.  Club  Brugge  (P16, 
PIS34);  2.  Standard  Uege  (19-33);  3.  Meu- 
scron  (IB-32). 

POimMUHK  LBAOUto  Chaves  1.  3d- 
goal  me  1;  Union  Lairia  2,  Estrola  Amadors 
ft  Gl  Vicente  Z Boavtata  4:  Braga  ft 
Eaptnho  1:  BenOca  2.  Faranse  1;  Gutmar- 
aas  ft  Rio  Ava  ft  Balenensea  ft  Laca  4. 
tatotei  Setubal  1,  Sporting  0.  laarftoe 
at— Gagas  1.  Porto  (P10.  PB26);  ft  Berv 
ftca  (11-29);  3.  Sporting  (11-22). 

WORLD  COT  OUAUHtel  (Port-ol-Sp*Un>« 
rennacaf  to  aim  ttoar  TrinMod  and 
Tobago  0.  United  Slates  1. 

• Aston  Vine's  leading  scorer  Dwight 
York*  gave  the  Coca-Cola  Cup  borders  a 
boost  bv  promising  to  return  to  England  In 
dme  to  help  them  continue  their  defence  ol 
the  trophy  at  Wimbledon  tomorrow,  "it  will 
b*  a big  boost  to  have  aonraona  ol  his 
quality  bee*."  said  m*  Villa  manager 
Brian  utile,  “ton  before  naming  dm  ante 
we  sriD  have  to  so*  how  tired  he  to." 

York*  dittoed  yesterday's  win  at  Coven- 
try because  he  was  on  International  duty 
tai  a Weald  Cup  qualifier  (or  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  against  tne  United  States-  Tte 
Villa  striker  was  unable  to  save  nto  side 
from  defeat,  however,  as  Trinidad 
slumped  1-0  in  Port  c4  Spain.  Jo*-Mex 
Moora  dM  taw  damage  from  an  hxflrart 
wmc*  lo  the  34tti  minute  to  ghr*  the 
United  States,  who  had  Leicester's  Kasoy 
Keller  in  goal,  the  points. 


(GB>  6-3.  OS,  6-6.  8-1.  PtoAa  Good- 
tou/Degnbrn  bt.P  TabteyfB  Gunn  (Auaf 
08)  0-Q.  6-ft  9-&  C B—SriB  HfepaB  (GB/ 
Aus)  btanowIMale  9-ft  3-9. 5-6. 6-ft  6-5. 

Road  Running 

LtSaOH  MARATHOHi  Man  1,  B tenir 
(Eth)  2hr  16mtn  4psetaft  H Mberaric  (Ken) 
2.16.13.  Aim  B.  E Cooto  (Per)  2.19.02. 
toMoaoi  1.  a Machado  (Per)  2.3821:  ft  E 
Semenova  (Rw)  2.41*8.  ' 

Snooker  .. 

OK  CWOT  dheitton);  Hunt  roondi  K Da- 
harty  (Ire)  bt  S Daria  (Eng)  9-5. 

Spend  Skating 

BOMS  COT  (Berdn):  Mm  BjBOOm  l 
G Romme  ptettij  Bmln  siftQssc.  ft 
Rltoma  (Nedn  953.19;  3.  K Storaiid  [Norg 
8.54.40;  4,  B VWtotetaip  (Bel)  9^4*7;  8.  K 
Sblrahata  (Japan)  6.S6  «1.  Wmni 
J-  Tta  Jong  (Hem)  eJTn 
2ft90sac;  ft  C Z®9tra  (Noth)  ajojft  3.  8 
tewnmn  (Gar)  <**-16;  4.  K Hohim  (US) 
427*2;  5.  B da  Lour  (Neui|  4fts.ee. 

Squash 

MOKTI  CARLO  WOUBBCS  CLABBIto 
Hnab  S PBxQaruld  (Aus)  bt  CJadtor»n 
(Ero)9-4. 9-2,4^.  9-5.  “*man 


Fixtures 


(7.30  unless  stated) 

Soccer 

gnjn  v Pauttan  Rvra.  TBW‘ 

”"WM  LBAQUBi  MtuurL  torn 

SJjsrt * RdddSStoLS" 

W*™*  UEAouto 

?£“  *.6wto"  (7°1- 

lrjrss:",«sEs 
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Soccer 


SPORTS  NEWS  15 


Premiership:  Chelsea  1 , Newcastle  United  i 


Liverpool  1 , Wimbledon  1 


* 


r /i 


Shearer  makes  his  point  boos 

put  Evans  on 
back  foot 


Commentary  I 


David  Lacey 

IT  WOULD  be  easy  to  see, 
in  Newcastle  United's  he- 
roic last  stand  at  Stam- 
ford Bridge  on  Saturday, 
a stranger  case  this  time 
for  the  championship  going  to 
St  James’  Park.  Judgment, 
however,  still  needs  to  be 
reserved. 

In  keeping  out  Chelsea’s 
Italian-oriented  attack,  to 
force  a I-i  draw  after  Batty 
had  been  dismissed  for  elbow- 
ing Hughes  in  the  face  early 
in  the  second  halt;  Newcastle 
appeared  to  confound  critics 
who  argue  that  poor  defend- 
ing wiH  always  be  their  down- 
fall. For  once  Kevin  Keegan's 
players  did  not  protect  their 
goal  with  the  discipline  and 
organisation  of  the  Frank 
Spencer  formation  dandng 
team. 

Sroicek,  Newcastle's  often 
erratic  Czech  goalkeeper, 
made  a series  of  excellent 
saves,  the  best  to  tip  over  a 
close-range  header  from 
Petrescu.  No  one  panicked, 
least  of  all  Albert,  whose  calm 
presence  at  the  heart  of  the 
defence  was  complemented  by 
an  unusually  competent  dis- 
play from  Peacock. 

As  an  example  of  backs-to- 
the-wall  defending  it  could 
hardly  have  been  bettered, 
even  if  there  was  nothing  be- 
hind the  goal  at  that  end  ex- 
cept the  space  where  Chelsea's 
new  south  stand  win  eventu- 
ally be.  Yet  there  are  a num- 
ber of  reasons  why  it  would  be 
unwise  to  read  into  this  aspect 
of  Saturday’s  match  fresh  evi- 
dence of  Newcastle's  champi- 
onship credentials. 

To  begin  with,  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Newcastle  sur- 
vived was  Chelsea's  continu- 
ing lack  of  a consistent  taker 
of  chances  in  the  penalty 
area.  The  addition  of  a third 
Italian.  Zola,  to  the  side  has 
opened  up  a fresh  avenue  of 
approach,  and  some  of  the  lit- 
tle man’s  passing  was  delight- 
ful, but  they  still  do  not  have 
the  means  to  finish  off  oppo- 
nents who  find  themselves  in 
Newcastle’s  Situation- 
Memories  of  the  firmly 
driven,  dipping  free-kick 
from  Zola  which  the  finest 
touch  of  Vialli’s  shaven  head 
glanced  into  the  far  comer  of 
the  net  midway  through  the 
first  half  should  have  set 
Chelsea  up  for  victory  once 
Newcastle  had  been  reduced 
to  10  men.  True,  Wise  did  hit 
the  bar  with  a 30-yard  shot 
late  In  the  game  but  from 

closer  range  Chelsea’s  finish-  Full  recovery-.,  the  falling  Alan  Shearer  strikes  after  being  denied  from  bis  first  attempt  at  Stamford  Bridge 


ing  lacked  the  necessary 
incisiveness. 

The  Intervention  of  Gullit, 


finds  its  way  to  Tyneside  the  of  Grodas,  file  Norwegian  nity  there,  and  the  finish  was 
prime  reason  will  surely  be  goalkeeper  whom  Chelsea  fantastic.” 


Chelsea’s  player-manager,  far  Alan  Shearer,  who  reminded  have  signed  on  loan.  But  even  Batty  was  sent  off  after  52 
the  last  half-hour  brought  Chelsea  of  the  natural  scor-  after  Grodas  had  knocked  the  minutes  when.  Hughes  hav- 


added  skill  and  stability  to  er’s  art  Returning  to  the  Pre-  ball  away  from  bis  feet  ing  jabbed  at  him  twice  from  Retaliation,  as  opposed  to 
their  attacks  without  sharp-  miership  after  a month's  ab-  Shearer  still  had  the  balance,  behind  as  be  was  laying  off  a retribution,  is  not  normally 

enlng  its  cutting  edge.  And  sence  far  a groin  operation,  strength  and  timing  to  regain  short  ban  to  Lee,  he  gave  the  Batty’s  game,  which  partly 

because  the  present  Chelsea  the.  England  centre-forward  possession,  make  space  for  Welshman  the  elbow.  explains  why  this  was  his 

team  are  not  wedded  to  the  brought  the  scores  level  four  himself;  and  as  a defenders  The  Newcastle  midfielder  first  dismissal  in  senior  foot- 


ing jabbed  at  him  twice  from 


Hughes  a second  before  Batty 
retaliated,  but  with  Lee  in 
possession  there  was  no  need 
to  stop  the  play.  i 

Retaliation,  as  opposed  to 


Welshman  the  elbow. 


explains  why  this  was  his 


English  tradition  of  high 
crosses  to  Newcastle’s  far 
post,  on  which  should  be  dis- 
played a sign  Instructing  op- 
ponents to  “queue  this  side”. 


brought  the  scores  level  four  himself;  and  as  a defenders  The  Newcastle  midfielder  first  dismissal  in  senior  foot- 
minutes  before  half-time  with  converged  on  all  sides  score  did  not  complain  at  his  dis-  ball.  He  originated  in  Leeds, 

a marvellous  piece  of  with  a fierce  shot  on  the  turn,  missal  but  Keegan  thought  it  remember,  and  has  usually 

improvisation.  “With  a lot  of  players,”  said  was  another  case  of  “the  guy  kept  faith  with  the  old  Revie- 

Kept  onalde  by  the  fine  Keegan,  “the  disappointment  who  starts  it  walks  off  scot- 

angle  of  Asprfila’s  pass  and  of  not  scoring  the  first  time  free  and  the  guy  who  reacts  to 


missal  but  Keegan  thought  it  remember,  and  has  usually 
was  another  case  of  “the  guy  kept  faith  with  the  old  Revie- 


ayed  a sign  Ins  trading  op-  Kept  onalde  by  the  fine  Keegan,  “the  disappointment  who  starts  it  walks  off  scot-  Hunter  tradition  of  “live  now, 

wents  to  “queue  this  side”,  angle  of  Asprfila’s  pass  and  of  not  scoring  the  first  time  free  and  the  guy  who  reacts  to  pay  later”, 

this  weakness  was  rarely  the  timing  of  his  own  run,  would  have  cost  them  the  it,  wrongly,  gets  a red  card.”  Keegan  fait  the  sending-off 

exposed.  Shearer  appeared  to  have  second  chance.  But  Alan  still  Certainly  the  referee  could  had  spoilt  the  match  because  1 

No.  If  the  championship  been  thwarted  by  the  bravery  knew  there  was  an  opportu-  have  given  a free-kick  against  he  was  forced  to  go  against  | 


‘Bullying1  Mellor  Leicester  City  1 , Everton  2 

FAcx>mplaint  Poole’s  case  for  the  cock-up  theory 

DAVID  MELLOR  yester- 
day poured  scorn  on  a r .... I Poole's  first-half  aberration  I moan  that  the  referee  Jeff  1 a linesman  after  he  was  inad- 1 fled  an  aerial 


Lsday  poured  scorn  on  a 
FA  complaint  about  his 
radio-show  treatment  of  its 
commercial  director  Phil 
Carling  over  the  launch  In 
January  of  a new  England 
home  kit. 

Accused  of  “bullying  and 
hectoring”  Carling,  Mellor 
retorted:  “Poor  little  did-, 
dums!”  On  the  kit  launch, 
he  said:  “This  is  a cynical 
rip-off.  If  the  FA  are  incapa- 
ble of  understanding  the 
inevitable  outrage  of  fans 
then  they  are  even  more  in- 
competent than  most  of  our 
callers  think  they  are.” 

Mellor  was  unrepentant 
about  Saturday's  Radio  5 
Live  Six-o-Six  Show,  in 
which  he  often  cut  short 
Carling’s  responses  to  criti- 
cism  of  the  FA’S  decision  to 
change  the  kit,  rendering 
obsolete  thousands  of  £70 
Christmas  presents. 

THe  FA  spokesman  Steve 
Double  said:  “Phil  Carling 
had  a major  revamp  of  pol- 
icy tu  announce . • -end  he 
Was  prevented  from  doing 
so.  At  one  stage  David 
Mellor  told  Phil  be  was  toot 
Interested'  in  what  he  bad  j 
to  say.” 

Carting  had  wanted  to  an- 
nounce that  fixture  England  ■ 
hits  would  be  changed  only 
in  summer,  with  the  new 
strip  lasting  until  mid-IMS, 
and  that-  England  fans 
would  be  consulted  about 
new  designs. 

•The  ldt  controversy  coin- 
dded  with  further  signs 
that  the  F"gH«h  game  is 
awash  with  money,  The  FA 
Carting  Premiership  may 
have  a new  name  next  sea- 
son when  the  top  clubs 
hope  to  treble  the  current 
hacking  of  £12  million  OV6T 

four  years. 


David  Hopps 


■MHOSE  who  while  away 
D the  longest  football 
I journeys  with  their  car 
radios  tuned  to  5 Live  are 
soon  faced  with  an  overriding 
philosophical  decision. 

Their  conclusion — indeed, 
not  as  much  a conclusion  as  a 
life  choice  — will  determine 
how  they  view  the  bizarre 
goal  that  left  Leicester  City's 
goalkeeper  Kevin  Poole  such 
a wretched  sight 
They  can  revel  in  the  cock- 
up  theory  of  football,  as  so 
divertingly  presented  over 
Saturday  lunchtime  by 
Danny  Baker,  in  which  a cre- 
ative ganwi  is  stimulating  as. 
much  for  Its  irretrievable 
foolishness  as  its  occasional 
brilliance.  In  that  case, 


Poole’s  first-half  aberration 
invites  a mixture  of  laughter 
and  incredulity. 

Or  they  can  succumb  on  the 
journey  home  to  the  self-righ- 
teous posturing  of  David 
Mellor,  where  football  has  sci- 
entific rules  which  must  be 
observed,  referees  are  Invari- 
ably incompetents,  and  the 
game's  unintentional  humour 
is  suffocated  beneath  tire- 
some, whingaing  phone  calls. 
Here.  Poole  was  undoubtedly 
wronged,  an  Innocent  victim 
in  an  unjust  world. 

The  Mellor  stance  on 
Barmby'S  devilishly  quick 
th lowing,  in  setting  up  Andy 
Htnchdiffe  for  Everton’ s first 
goal,  cannot  be  recorded  in 
detail  owing  to  an  overriding 
urge  to  slam  a cassette  into 
the  tape  deck.  But  Darren  On 
Line  Two  was  briefly  beard  to 


moan  that  the  referee  Jeff 
Winter  and  his  two  assistants 
were  responsible  for  Leices- 
ter’s defeat 

The  sequence  of  events 
was:  as  Everton  were  flagged 
down  for  offside,  Leicester’s 
foil-back  Grayson  rolled  the 
ball  back  to  his  goalkeeper. 
Poole,  assuming  the  free-kick 
| had  still  to  be  taken,  picked 
the  ball  up  under  pressure 
from  Barmby. 

The  referee  penalised  Poole 
for  handling  a back-pass  and, 
while  the  hapless  goalkeeper 
protested  on  the  edge  of  his 
area,  Barmby  tapped  a quick 
free-kick  to  Hinchcliffe,  who 
chipped  the  ball  Into  an  un- 
guarded net 

The  referee's  decision  to  up- 
hold the  goal  incensed  the 
home  supporters,  who  later 
cheered  the  stretcher!  ng-off  of 


a linesman  after  he  was  inad- 
vertently barged  to  the 
ground  by  Unsworth. 

"Poole  gestured  to  me.  ask- 
ing whether  he  could  pick  the 
ball  up,"  said  Winter.  **I 
shouted,  *No.  no,  no'."  Never- 
theless even  the  most  waver- : 
ing  Mellorite  would  wonder  j 
about  the  fairness  of  allowing  | 
the  free-kick  to  be  taken 
seven  yards  away  from  where 
Poole  committed  the  offence. 

Baker! tes  might  sense,  a 
greater  truth,  however  the 
glorious  theatre  of  a reserve 
goalkeeper,  in  only  his  second 
game  of  the  season,  making  a 
hash  of  it  Poole's  luck  was 
also  out  for  Everton 's  second 
goal  when  he  pushed  Speed's 
far-past  header  into  the  path 
of  Unsworth-  Walsh's  headed 
reply  for  Leicester,  seven 
minutes  from  time,  intensi- 


fied an  aerial  bombardment 
that  Everton  survived  to 
move  into  the  top  six. 

Defeated  managers  forever 
take  refuge  in  Mellor’s  world 
of  refereeing  incompetence, 
so  the  response  of  Leicester's 
manager  Martin  O'Neill  was 
refreshing. 

“At  the  moment  I haven’t 
an  ounce  of  sympathy  for 
Kevin,"  he  said.  “He  is  a pro- 
fessional and  he  should  know 
what  he  is  doing  under  pres- 
sure. if  in  doubt,  kick  it  out" 

O'Neill's  priority  is  to 
nheek  flight  times  from  Trim- 
dad  to  Heathrow.  He  hopes  , 
his  first-choice  goalkeeper 
Kasey  Keller  will  be  released 
from  the  United  States’  World 
Cup  qualifying  campaign  in 
time  to  face  Manchester 
United  In  the  Coca-Cola  Cup 
on  Wednesday. 


Sunderland  1 , Sheffield  Wednesday  1 


Reid  upholds  the  Stewart  line  of  succession 


AS  THEY  beaded 
towards  the  nearest 
bar  after  last  Wednes- 
day’s drawn  Mersey- 
side derby,  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  players  and  management 
of  Liverpool  were  aware  oT 
the  discontent  that  was  roll- 
ing around  Airfield  like  morn- 
ing mist. 

Then,  and  again  on  Satur- 
day, It  was  not  the  disappoint- 
ment of  missing  three  points 
but  the  manner  of  their  draw 
which  prompted  the  support- 
ers to  bark  out  awkward,  al- 
most rebellious  questions,  all 
of  which  fell  on  deaf  or  per- 
haps uncaring  ears. 

On  Wednesday  Liverpool 
had  almost  allowed  the  blue 
meanies  of  Everton  to  punish 
their  impoverished,  barren 
football.  To  a man,  those  with 
long  memories  and  short  tem- 
pers wished  to  know  why  the 
Airfield  club's  manager  Roy 
Evans  bad  not  shuffled  a pack 
that,  in  their  opinion,  boasted 
aces  on  the  substitutes'  bench 
but  jokers  on  the  pitch. 

Evans  has  based  a brief 
managerial  career  on  un- 
swerving loyalty  to  a select 
few.  Stan  Collymore,  until  he  < 
was  fined  £20,000  by  the  club 
recently,  was  stoically  de- 
fended while  perpetrating  in- 
defensible acts  of  gross 
arrogance. 

John  Barnes,  the  worn  cog 
at  the  heart  of  a slowing 
wheel,  can  do  no  wrong  even 
when  he  is  doing  precious  lit- 
tle right  He  and  more  worry- 
in  giy  Redknapp  were  heckled 
throughout  by  those  who  can 
recall  the  halcyon  days  when 
the  Liverpool  midfield  was  a 
minefield  patrolled  by  the 
likes  of  Jimmy  Case,  Graeme 
Souness  and  Steve  McMahon. 

After  facing  Everton,  what 
Evans's  boys  really  needed 
was  a soft  touch,  a side  just 
happy  to  be  taking  part;  a 
Nottingham  Forest  or  maybe 
a Coventry  City.  Wimbledon 
do  not  tug  a collective  fore- 


lock in  a show  of  respect  to 
their  supposed  betters;  almost 
respectable  though  they  may 
now  be,  they  so  enjoy  — bless 
them  — playing  out  the  role 
of  alley  cat  in  the  courtyard  of 
the  aristocrat. 

But  to  decry  the  modem 
Wimbledon  as  hil-and-hope 
merchants  who  trade,  para- 
site-like. on  the  shortcomings 
of  others  is  to  do  them  an  in- 
justice. They  can  play,  you 
know.”  Evans  said  afterwards. 

Tt  was  hardly  an  excuse  for 
his  own  side's  lamentable  per- 
formance, more  an  honest  ap- 
praisal from  one  who  would 
dearly  love  to  see  some  of  his 
own  players  similarly  blessed 
with  the  virtues  of  passion 
and  conviction. 

The  match  was  utterly 
wretched;  and  to  think  Liver- 
pool would  have  displaced 
Newcastle  United  at  the  top  of 
the  Premiership  had  they 
won.  Not  that  they  ever 
seemed  likely  to.  even  though 
Collymore  drove  them  In 
front  inside  the  opening  min- 
ute after  he  capitalised  on 
Blackwell’s  first  and  last 
error  of  the  afternoon. 

Oyvind  Leonhardsen's  goal 
midway  through  the  second 
half  was  unspectacular,  but 
deserved  and  sufficient  to  ex- 
tend to  15  matches  Wimble- 
don’s unbeaten  sequence. 

The  crowd  became  increas- 
ingly frustrated  after  the 
equaliser  and  a chorus  of 
boos  echoed  round  the  sta- 
dium at  the  end. 

“I  don’t  think  we  deserved 
that,"  said  Evans.  "The 
crowd's  anxiety  spread  to 
the  players.  But  we  can’t 
just  hump  balls  forward,  we 
are  a passing  side  and  no 
one  should  question  our 
commitment. 

“Of  course  it  was  frustrat- 
ing, and  we  are  not  firing  on 
all  cylinders.  1 feel  we  can  do 
better  but  this  is  a tough  old 
league.  They  only  had  one 
chance  and  they  stuck  it  in.” 

Precisely:  a lflo  per  cent 
success  rate.  Now  that’s 
championship  pedigree. 


Southampton  0,  Leeds  United  2 

Graham  sinks 
early  foundations 


PHOTOORAPH:  RICHARD  BAKER 

his  positive  instincts  by  with- 
drawing Ginola  and  Asprilla 
In  order  to  reinforce  his  de- 
fence. “I  feel  sorry  for  the 
fans/’  he  added.  “They  were 
on  the  verge  of  seeing  a clas- 
sic but  it  died  on  them." 

In  as  much  as  a free-flowing 
encounter  became  a one-way 
siege  Keegan  was  probably 
right.  Yet  the  finish  was  all 
the  more  dramatic  for  the 
way  the  plot  had  turned 
against  Newcastle,  and  the 
survival  which  kept  them  top 
was  merely  another  kind  of 
happy  ending. 


Russel!  Thomas 

Graeme  souness  has 

applied  the  quick  fix, 
with  nine  new  signings 
in  his  Southampton  squad  on 
Saturday.  George  Graham  is 
adopting  the  longer  game,  ex- 
amining his  player  inheri- 
tance first.  Neither  route  will 
guarantee  salvation,  on  the 
evidence  of  this  depressing, 
inspiration-less  fare  at  The 
Den. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  man- 
agerial winner  here.  Souness, 
attempting  to  check  his 
emotions,  gave  a 30-second 
press  conference  before  being 
persuaded  eventually  to  grant 
a longer,  calmer  audience. 
Graham  spoke  flatly  about 
the  task  of  transforming 
Leeds  — "a  long  job"  — 
rather  than  the  task  just 
successfully  and  pragmati- 
cally completed. 

To  the  insult  of  Southamp- 
ton’s 7-1  drubbing  at  Everton. 
and  now  their  inadequate 
reaction  against  Leeds,  was 
added  an  injury  to  Le  Tissier, 
a pulled  thigh  muscle  which 
wfll  put  the  captain  on  the 
sidelines  for  three  to  six 
weeks. 

Extraordinarily,  given  Sou- 
ness’s  spate  of  signings,  he 
now  only  has  two  strikers 
available,  one  of  them  a 30- 
year-old  Senegalese,  Aly  Dia. 
on  a month's  contract  Dia, 
recommended  by  George 
Weah,  came  on  a substitute 
but  made  such  little  Impact 
that  be  himself  was  eventu- 
ally replaced. 

Graham  has  striking  prob- 
lems of  his  own  — the  goals 
here  came  from  his  two  wing- 
hacks.  Kelly  and  Sharpe  — 
but  smoothed  over  Rush’s  lat- 
est blank  with  practised  ease. 


And  in  defence,  even  if 
Radebe  neutralised  Le  Tissier 
for  31  minutes,  Leeds's  man- 
ager was  again  confronted  by 
glaring  inadequacies,  con- 
spicuously on  the  left  flank. 

Leeds  escaped  punishment 
in  the  first  half  to  bring  Gra- 
ham his  first  Premiership 
away  win  in  five  attempts. 
Visiting  fans  warmed  exuber- 
antly to  this  apparent  break- 
through- But  the  manager's 
head  had  not  been  turned. 

Graham  freely  concedes 
that  Leeds  “need  more  qual- 
ity” but  be  is  still  in  no  rush 
to  spend  the  millions  afforded 
by  the  club’s  new  owner  Cas- 
pian; “It's  one  thing  saying  it 
and  another  acquiring  it.  I’ve 
always  been  a long-term 
builder."  How  long  will  Leeds 
take  to  build?  "It  won’t  be 
quicker  than  two  years." 

Buying  British,  Graham  ex- 
plained, is  an  increasing 
problem,  and  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  hyper-inflated  do- 
mestic market.  "I  think  we 
should  all  be  worried  about 
the  quantity  of  quality  play- 
ers in  the  English  game.  For 
instance  you  could  once 
shake  a tree  and  centre- 
halves  would  fall  out  You 
don’t  find  that  any  more." 

Souness,  before  tomorrow’s 
Coca-Cola  Cup  visit  to  Oxford, 
was  more  concerned  with 
finding  the  personnel  and  the 
leadership  required  to  restore 
Southampton's  equilibrium. 

Surprisingly  he  excluded 
Woods,  his  37-year-old  goal- 
keeper. from  his  general  criti- 
cism of  senior  players. 
Woods’s  inaction,  as  much  as 
the  slow  reaction  of  MagOton 
and  Potter.  Invited  the  volley 
that  brought  Kelly  his  first 
Leeds  goal  Sharpe's  calmly 
delivered  drive  merely  con- 
firmed the  inevitable. 


FA  to  act  as  Schmeichel  denies 
making  racist  remarks  to  Wright 

THE  FA  has  intervened  in  I tores.  But  these  are  serious 
I the  simmering  week-  allegations.” 


George  Cndkfai 


MOST  managers  seem  to 
have  a pet  player, 
someone  who  can  do 
no  wrong,  someone  whose 
regular  first-team  place  baf- 
fles the  home  supporters.  In 
Graham  Taylor’s  England 
days  it  was  Carlton  Palmer. 
With  Peter  Reid  it  seems  to  bfe 
Paul  Stewart,  whose  very 
Pflmo  over. the  public-address 
system  before  this  game  drew 
a Roker  rumble  of  discontent. 

Stewart’s  career  on  Wear- 
side  began  in  unconvincing 
fashion  and  has  followed  a 


consistently  disastrous 
course  ever  since.  He  limped 
from  the  field  In  his'  first 

rnateTi  on  end  big  eighth  . 

appearance  was  marred  by  a i 
sending-off  Two -more  red 
. cards  have  followed  for  the ! 
same,  meagre  tally  of  goals. 

!■  With  Craig  Russell,  last- 
year’s  top  scorer,  routinely 
restricted  to  the  substitutes’ 
bench,  and  the  fast-improving 
Michael  Bridges  pressing 
hard  fora  regular  place  in  the 
starting  line-up,  Stewart  has 
few  supporters.  Bar  one- 
“As  a manager,  Intake  deci- 
sions about  players,”  said 
Retd-  “I  think  the  crowd  are 


entitled  to  their  opinions,  but 
what  I particularly  don't  like 
is  that  anyone  in  a Sunder- 
land shirt  should  be  jeered  at 
Roker  Park.  That  disappoints 
me  a little  bit” 

It  was  a sign  of  strain  in 
Reid’s  relationship  with  farm 
impatient  to  match  the  ambi- 
tion of  local  rivals  at  Newcas- 
tle and  Middlesbrough.  As 
was  the  despairing  cry  of 
“Reidy , nan,  get  your  cheque- 
book out,  you  Scouse  git” 
from  one  terrace  loudmouth 
below  the  press  box. 

There  has  been  no  lack  of 
effort  in  their  circumspect 
manager’s  attempts  to  pep  up 


the  dub's  woeful  record  in 
front  of  goal.  Reid  admits  that 
the  £7.5  million  he  has  at  bis 
■disposal  “is  burning  a hole  in 
my  pocket”,  but  forewarned 
and  forearmed  clubs  are 
steadfastly  refusing  to  meet 
his  valuation  of  their  players. 

The  Israeli  international 
Ronen  Harazi,  signed  for 
£500,000  pending  a work-per- 
mit application,  is  the  sole  ex- 
ception and  should  arrive  in 
time  for  next  month's  match 
at  Old  Trafford. 

with  a greater  degree  of 
ruthlessness  in  the  final  third 
of  the  field  and  more  guile  be- 
i hind,  Sunderland  would  have 


buried  Sheffield  Wednesday 
in  a first  half  they  dominated. 
Bridges  and  David  Kelly  hit 
the  goal  frame  before  Scott 
Oakes  ridiculed  the  balance 
of  play  with  a terrific  20-yard 
shot  that  crept  inside  Lionel 
Perez’s  right-band  post  in  the 
65th  minute. 

Andy  Melville  salvaged  a 
point  for  Snndererland  two 
minutes  later  with  a scrappy 
I tap-in.  but  David  Pleat  caught 
the  mood.  “To  me  it  was  a 
cold  game,”  Wednesday's 
manager  said,  “a  grey  game, 
just  like  the  day."  The  crowd, 
who  booed  Stewart  back  up 
the  tunnel,  agreed. 


I the  simmering  week- 
long  row  over  alleged  racist 
I remarks  made  by  an  irate 
Peter  Schmeichel  when  the 
Arsenal  striker  Ian  Wright 
clattered  Into  him  at  Old 
Trafford. 

The  Manchester  United 
goalkeeper  denies  the  accu- 
sation, which  seems  to  be 
supported  by  the  video,  and 
will  probably  escape  pun- 
ishment by  the  FA,  which 
will  now  ask  both  players 
for  their  versions. 

The  FA  spokesman  Steve 
Double  said:  “Lip-reading 
is  not  an  exact  science  and 
It’s  very  difficult  to  prove 
exactly  what  was  said  just 
by  viewing  television  pic- 1 


tores.  But  these  are  serious 
allegations.” 

The  FA  decided  to  step  In 
after  Wright  insisted:  “I’m 
not  in  the  habit  of  getting 
my  fellow  professionals 
Into  trouble;  I’ve  said 
things  myself  In  the  heat  of 
the  moment  that  have  got 
me  into  trouble,  and  I'm 
sure  that’s  the  case  with 
Peter  SchmeicheL  But  what 
he's  done  is  there  for  every- 
one to  see.” 

Wright  also  wants  the  FA 
to  rescind  the  caution  he 
received  far  the  dash.  “It 
was  a 50-50  ball  and  X wem 
far  It,"  he  said.  “I'm  sure 
his  reaction  got  me  booked 
and  I want  the  FA  to  over- 
turn that  booking." 
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Going  for  goal  ...the  Rangers  centre-forward  Ally  McCoist,  who  scored  twice  and  ought  to  have  had  a hat-trick,  bursts  busily  through  the  Hearts  defence  during  yesterday's  thrilling  final  at  Celtic  Par* 
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Scottish  Coca-Cola  Cup  final:  Rangers  4,  Hearts  3 


Gascoigne  leaves  Hearts  broken 


Patrick  Glenn  at  Celtic  Rat 


Tennis 


Sampras  turns  the  tables 
on  Germany’s  Boris  Becker 


Stephen  Bierley  in  Hanover  sees  Becker 
lose  trial  of  strength  in  thrilling  ATP  final 


THE  head  began  to  roll 
and  fatigue  pressed  a 
heavy  hand  on  Pete 
Sampras's  shoulders, 
but  the  tennis  world  has  come 
to  recognise  this  year  that  he 
is  not  only  the  No.  1 player  in 
the  world  but  one  of  sport's 
great  fighters. 

So  it  was  yesterday  after- 
noon here  that  after  four 
hours  or  unremittingly  severe 
play,  with  little  in  the  way  of 
gifts  and  remarkably  few  un- 
forced errors  — at  least  until 
the  third  and  dramatic  tie- 
break  — the  American  de- 
feated Germany’s  Boris 
Becker  3-6. 7-ti,  7-6, 6-7, 6-1  In 
the  ATP  finals,  it  was  a vic- 
tory which  even  this  hugely 
partisan  crowd  of  more  than 
15,000  acknowledged  with  1 
generous  applause. 

It  was  a wonderful  match 
but  in  no  way  comparable  to 
any  of  the  great  five-set 
matches  in  Grand  Slam  ten- 
nis, notably  the  John  McEn- 
roe-Bjom  Borg  1980  Wimble- 
don final  with  its  18—16  tie- 
break.  That  was  real;  this,  it 
must  be  said,  was  in  a tourna- 
ment manufactured  Tor 
money  being  played  at  the 
end  of  a wearying  season. 

Both  players  had  won  this 


I 


title  twice  since  it  moved ! 
from  New  York  to  Frankfurt  1 
in  1990  and  to  Hanover  fids 
year.  Becker  said  that  even  he  1 
had  been  surprised  by  the  vol- 
ume of  home  support;  at  least, 1 
having  played  both  Becker 
and  crowd  once  earlier  In  the 
week.  Sampras  knew  what  be 
would  face. 

A live  band,  the  bass  guitar 
thundering,  played  both  men 
In  to  the  deafening  pulse  of 
the  Rocky  theme  and  the  level 
of  support  for  Becker  rarely 
stilled,  reaching  a shrieking 
climax  when  he  won  that 
third  tie-break  13-11. 

Becker  had  fought  off  two 
match  points,  with  both  play- 
ers struggling  to  hold  their 
games  together  as  nerves  af- 
fected their  shots.  Becker 
had.  extraordinarily,  begun 
this  final  with  tour  successive 
aces;  he  then  broke  Sampras 
in  the  fourth  game  of  the  first 
set  and  served  out  with  peer- 
| less  tennis. 

Sampras,  who  had  also  lost 
to  Becker  in  the  ATP  Stutt- 
gart tournament  last  month, 
had  been  only  a little  off  the 
pace  Initially  but  it  was  just 
enough  to  give  Becker,  also 
one  of  the  game's  great  fight- 
ers. an  early  grip. 


It  was  their  17th  meeting. 
Sampras  previously  holding  a 
9-7  advantage  and  never  hav- 
ing lost  to  the  German  an 
three  successive  occasions. 
That  statistic  was  to  stand,  al- 
though Sampras  was  totter- 
ing when,  after  a 24-stroke 
rally,  Becker  finally  put  a 
backhand  into  the  net  to  lose 
the  fifth  set  and  the  match. 

Before  that  final  set  it  had. 
seemed  that  Becker,  four 
years  older  than  the  25-year- 
old  Sampras,  would  he  the 
one  to  puD  the  at  out  of  the 
Dames.  The  American,  nor- 
mally undemonstrative  on 
court,  had  let  out  a yell  of  de- 
light when,  he  won  the  first 
tie-break  and  the  adrenalin 
was  still  flowing  when  he 
nicked  the  second. 

But  in  a mighty  fourth  set 
Becker  continually  drnnmrf 
the  door  In  Sampras's  face 
whenever  it  seemed  he  would 
walk  through  to  pocket  the 
SI  .340  million  (£800,000)  win- 
ning cheque. 

As  Sampras  sagged  visibly, 
thoughts  went  back  to  the  US 
Open  quarter-final  against 
Spain's  Alex  Corretja,  a 
reminder  of  the  American's 

lmqi  ipnehahlc  efforts  In  the 
midst  of  seemingly  impossi- 
ble adversity.  Hie  is  a true 
champion. 

And  so  is  Becker.  That  .Is 
what  made  It  such  an  impres- 
sive encounter.  The  German 


missed  more  than  two  months 
of  tennis  this  year  after  badly 
injuring  his  wrist  at  Wimble- 
don. and  the  theory  was  that 
in  a long  mateh  he  might  ulti- 
mately be  fresher  in  body  and 
mind.  But  it  was  Sampras 
who  eked  out  that  little  bit 
extra. 

“What  a match,  five  sets 
against  Boris  on  his  home 
soil,"  he  said.  "The  crowd 
was  right  behind  him  but 
they  were  fair  and  it  was 
great  fun.”  For  Becker  tt  was 
“the  best  match  of  my  life.  I 
am  proud  of  it”. 


EARTS,  Bite  many 
before  them,  came  to 
the  painful  realisa- 
tion that  leaving  Paul 
Gascoigne  and  ADy  McCoist  to 
their  own  devices  can  be 
highly  dangerous.  Two  goals 
each  from  the  England  mid- 
fielder and  Scotland  striker 
gave  Rangers  the  Scottish 
League  Cup  for  the  20th  time. 

Hearts’  refusal  to  capitulate 
throughout  an  extraordinary 
final  was  emphasised  by  the 
anger  of  their  manager  Jim 
Jefferies  and  captain  Gary 
Mackay  over  a refereeing  de- 
cision which  swung  the 
match  in  the  second  halt. 


Having  overcome  a two- 
goal  deficit  to  square  the 
match  at  2-2,  the  Tynecastle 
side  had  the  scent  of  a lead 
themselves  in  the  64th  minute 
when  Robertson  was  clearly 
fouled  by  Bjorkiund.  77xe  ref- 
eree failed  to  award  the  free- 
kick  and  the  ball  was  quickly 
played  forward  for  Gascoigne 
to  put  Rangers  back  in  front 
with  a magnificent  finish; 
holding  the  ball  until  Just 
short  of  the  penalty  area,  he 
suddenly  curled  it  low  past 
Rousset  with  his  right  foot 

Two  minutes  later  Gas- 
coigne made  it  4-2,  playing  a 
one-two  with  Miller  and  right- 
footing  the  return  pass  past 
Rousset  from  12  yards. 

When  McCoist  scored  his 


two  in  the  first  26  minutes  he 
gave  the  Edinburgh  fens  a 
chilling  reminder  of  last  May's 
5-1  thrashing  by  Rangers  in 
the  Scottish  (Sip  final 
As  the  Hearts  (Menders 
concentrated  on  Laudrup,  the 
Dane  slipped  the  ball  to  the 
totally  unattended  McCoist, 
and  a quick  turn  an  the  edge 
of  the  box  and.a  jab  with  his 
right  foot  sent  the  ball  low  to 
the  left  of  Rousset 
The  Hearts  defenders  were 
guilty  of  neglect  again  when  a 
corner  kick  from  the  left  was 
met  by  Petrie  and  headed 
back  towards  Moore,  who 
headed  it  on  to  McCoist  The 
striker  nodded  the  ball  hi  for 
his  50th  goal  in  the  League 
Cup,  equalling  the  record  es- 


tablished by  Rangers’  Jim 
Forrest  SO  years  ago. 

It  was  Fulton,  a minute 
from  the  Interval  who  en- 
couraged Hearts  with  a pow- 
erful low  drive  from  18  yards 
after  McCann's  comer  kick 
had  been  knocked  forward  by 
Cameron.  McCann  spent  the 
second  half  roasting  Moore 
down  the  left  and  provided 
the  ammunition  for  Robert- 
son's equaliser,  drilled  home 
with  his  right  foot  But  by  the 
time  Weir  headed  Hearts' 
third,  from  McCann’s  free- 
kick  in  the  last  minute. 
Rangers  bad  done  enough  to 
ensure  Walter  Smith  his  Uth 
trophy  since  succeeding 
Graeme  Souness  as  manager 
in  1991. 
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Guardian  Crossword  No  20,819 

Set  by  Rufijs 


Sampras  - - - winner's  Joy 


Graf  is  top  on  a half  season 


Ctuis  Bowers  In  New  York 


STEFFI  GRAF  will  today 
appear  at  the  top  of  the 
end-of-year  women's 
rankings  for  the  eighth  timo 
in  her  career,  beating  the  re- 
cord of  seven  she  Jointly  held 
with  Martina  Navratilova. 

The  phenomena]  German, 
who  is  still  only  27,  was  last 
night  seeking  to  set  the  seal 
on  her  year  with  victory  at 
the  Chase  Championships  in 
a best-of-five-sets  final  against 
the  16-year-old  pretender  to 
her  crown.  Martina  Hingis. 
For  a player  who  has  been 


able  to  contest  only  11  tourna- 1 
brents  this  year  because  of  | 
persistent  back  and  knee  inju- 
ries, Graf  has  shown  remark- i 
able  domination  of  her  sport 

Jointly  ranked  No.  I with 
Monica  Seles  for  most  of  the 
year,  she  won  three  Grand 
Slam  titles  to  underline  her 
superiority. 

Of  the  matches  she  has 
managed  to  complete,  she  has 
lost  only  two.  One  of  those 
was  against  Hingis  at  the  Ital- 
ian Open  in  May  but  the  Ger- 
man was  suffering  from  back 
trouble. 

However,  she  readied  last 
night’s  final  with  a 4-6.  6-4, 


6-3  victory  over  Jana  No- 
votna which  owed  as  much  to 
the  Czech's  still-frail  nerves 
as  to  Grafs  display. 

Serving  at  5-4  down  in  the 
second  set,  Novotna  made  two 
volleying  errors,  the  second  a 
horrendous  miss  with  the 
court  open,  and  when  her 
first  volley  on  set  point  was 
tentative.  Graf  belted  a fore- 
hand winner  down  the  line  to 
level  tiie  match. 

Novotna's  nerve  again 
failed  when  she  double 
faulted  twice  to  give  Graf  the 
decisive  break  in  the  sixth 
game  of  the  final  set 

The  16-year-old  Hingis 


needed  considerable  tactical 
awareness  to  see  off  the  spir- 
ited challenge  of  Iva  Majoll 
and  win  6-5, 4-6, 6-1. 

The  Croatian  took  a while 
to  get  the  measure  of  her  op- 
ponent’s weight  of  shot  by 
which  Hme  H~mgis  was  a set 
up.  Bat  Majoll  came  bads  to 
take  the  second  set,  at  which 
point  she  looked  a potential 
winner. 

At  the  start  of  the  final  set  a 
couple  of  carefully  chosen 
drop  shots  from  Hingis  broke 
Mai  oil’s  rhythm,  and  once  the 
Swiss  had  regained  the  initia- 
tive the  outcome  was  never  m 

doubt 


"So  often 
collectors 
just  collect 
paintings 
until  they’ve 
covered  their 
walls”  he 
scoffs,  "real 
collectors 
are  driven. 
They’ll  pile 
pictures 
under  the 
bed  if  they 
have  to.” 

At  home  with 
the  amateur 
art  collectors 
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. This  week's  winners  of  a Coffins 
English  Dictionary  am  Mrs.  M.  Aten 
of  BamxHj»-ciay;  Bedfordshire. 
John  Blackbum  of  Moracambe, 
I Lancashire,  Nick  Brawn  of  Belfast, 
Northern  Ireland,  Mrs.  J.  Prtnguer  of 
I GMbigham,  Kant,  and  M.  Carter  of 
Umberteish,  North  Down. 


Across 

1 Ught  breeze  round  the  West 
(€0  ’ 

4 The  buck  stops  here  (6) 

9  Prompt  and  quiet  staff  (4) 

10  Ftetum  a faulty  purchase, 
but  apologise  (4,2,4) 

11  Graduate  goestoU.S.city, 

West  Indies  and  African 
state  (6) 

12  ft  is  difficult  being  so 
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1*  Phone-box  vandalised  by 
Oriented — one  who  can’t 
stand  immigrants?  {9) 

13  K enables  one  to  pass  as  a 

traveler  (4) 

16  They’re  evacuated  during 

the  shelling  (4) 

17  Go  in  after  fish  and  chips  (9) 

21  Difoction  far  a guardian? 

22  Plunder  and  desecrate  a 
grave  (6) 


24  Acts  concerning  gratuities 
Cio) 

28  Job  for  a shipping  company 

26  In  the  East  a strange  sign, 

giving  reflet  (6) 

27  Book  illustrations  laid  out  on 

the  table  (6) 

Down  

1 Serving  up  uncooked  food' 

resuits  In  hostffity  (7) 

2 Kanab  replaced  by  another 
woman  (5) 

® Big  egg-producer  from 
nothing,  on  toe  way  to  be 
wealthy  (7) 

6  A portion  for  each  {6} 

6 Rising,  like  a defiant  beast 
(9) 

7 Capital  i invested  in  anew 

casino  (7) 

8 Sole  means  of  locomotion 

for  children  (iaj 


14  Military  command  to 
roquJsfoor)  weapons  (5,4) 

16  Go  ahead  and  got  caught  in 
deeper  trouble  (7) 

18  A shady  put-up  Job  (7) 

19  Drivers  seen  In  crash — full 
of  drink  (7) 

20  Mother  and  child  In  a Jam? 
(6) 

23  Get  state  permit  to  have  a 
servant  (S) 

Solution  tomorrow 


® Stuck?  Than  oaS  our  wkitfera  Una 

on  oast  aaaaae.  cato  mat  sip  per 

folnufo  Mon-Frl.  SanWlpm.  aid  45p 
pot  newts  at  aBotfwtlmss.  Santa 
swppfladbyWS 
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